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Parliamentary Committee. 


A Vererinary M.P. 


The proceedings of the last meeting of the R.C.V.S. 
which are continued this week on page 250 were 
chiefly devoted to a consideration of a report of the 
The report is meagre in 
the extreme, and is summarised in a statement that 
“the Committee were unable to come to any con- 
clusion.” 

The discussion before the Council ended in the 
adoption of the report by 10 votes to 8. The 
minority clearly wished the subject to be kept open— 
the majority apparently desired to get rid of the sub- 
ject, believing it to be impracticable. 

The subject is an important one, and we agree 
with the minority that it is desirable to secure a 
Member of Parliament who is a veterinary surgeon. 
We quite appreciate all the difficulties, and we allow 
that our ambition may never be attained, but if we 
never try we shall never succeed. 

No iaterest ever obtained what it wanted from 
Parliament until it was directly represented. The 
three strongest interests are probably Law, Rail- 
ways, and Beer. They owe their position to large 
numbers of direct representatives. The ‘ working- 
man” until recently was merely a counter in the 
hands of the political parties, who played down to 
him whenever it seemed desirable to catch votes. 
Now that labour is directly represented both sides 
haveto acknowledge its interests and power. 

Medical men got very little until they had direct 
representatives in the House and then they wrung 
from War Office and Home Office privilege after 
privilege, 

The chemist made many attempts to obtain a re- 
cognised status, but without success until John Bell 
obtained a seat in Parliament. The Union of Asso- 
ciated Engineers propose to run five candidates at 
next election and to pay their expenses. The Army 
Clothing operatives have decided to levy 4d. a week 
upon the members of their union for the purpose of 
obtaining and maintaining a Member of Parliament. 

It is very easy to exaggerate the difficulties of 
finding a candidate, and it is a cheap way of obstruct- 
Ing progress to laugh at hypothetical methods. But 

success is possible if we are earnest in the matter, 
and the profession will be ill advised if they let the 
matter drop, 

_ Mr, Field, M.P., represents the Meat Trade in Par- 
liament, and every session is fruitful in some way to 
the interests involved. This one representative has 
saved his calling from oppressive legislation over and 
Over again. Local Acts of Parliament have given 
powers to Corporations and Councils which greatly 
affect the meat trade, and if Mr. Field had not been 
In the House quite a score of these Acts would have 


contained clauses inimical to the trade. What one 
man can do for one calling another can do for his 
own. Let us not be faint hearted but wait our oppor- 
tunity and be ready to use it when it arrives. 


VETERINARY ATTENDANCE.” 


Mr. James, of Thornbury, calls our attention to a 
matter which must have immediate attention. At 
least one Stock Insurance Company has arranged to 
exploit the veterinary profession by joining on to the 
legitimate business of insurance, the illegitimate 
business of veterinary attendance. 

The Pharmaceutical Society has had a. lot of 
trouble wit’ Stores and trading companies who add 
to their income by opening a ‘‘ Chemist and Druggist 
Department’’ in addition to those for the sale of 
groceries, ironmongery, vegetables and millinery. 
The Medical profession has only quite recently sup- 
pressed the worst form of sick clubs by threatening 
to strike off its register men who allow themselves to 
be exploited and advertised for the benefit of others. 

The veterinary surgeon who accepts a salary or a 
commission from a Stock Insurance Company so as to 
enable them to offer ‘‘ insurance with veterinary at- 
tendance ”’ is guilty of ‘‘covering’’—an offence for 
which our bye-laws provide. We trust that any 
practitioner knowing a member of the profession so 
acting will apply at once to the Registration Commit- 
tee so that this most pernicious system of trading may 
be nipped in the bud. Not much, if any, of this kind 
of work is in existence, and we must take care that 
it is checked in time. 


DISGUISED PROTECTION. 


Cattle from Canada are not allowed to be brought into 
this country except for slaughter at the port of debarka- 
ation. The excuse for this is that we must protect agri- 
culture against the risk of pleuro-pneumonia. Now it is 
quite certain that no such disease exists in Canada, and 
the British grazier is prevented from making a profit 
which would be safe. 

Cattle from Argentina are not allowed to be brought 
here even for slaughter at the port of landing. The ex- 
cuse for this is that we must avoid the risk of introducing 
foot-and-mouth disease. This is an audacious pretence 
for unadulterated protection. There was “ foot-and- 
mouth” in Argentina two years ago but there is none 
now. The last of the disease occurred about 2000 miles 
from the eastern ports. 

It is no use pointing out either mistakes or wilful 
neglect on the part of our Board of Agriculture, but we 
may indicate how these two unusually flagrant cases bring 
theirown reward. Canada and Argentina have taken 
steps which prohibit the importation of pedigree stock. 
They are our chief markets for such stock, and breeders 
are just finding out that Mr. Hanbury’s political moves 
cause greater loss than profit. 
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PELVIC CELLULITIS IN A COW. 


Subject—A large brown and white Irish cow, 
_ bought in Perth Market on the 15th Sept. last, sent 
by train a distance of 17 miles, arriving here about 
seven in the evening. 

History.—The owner on entering the byre next 
morning discovered the cow had given birth during 
the night to a good big, healthy roan calf. On Sun- 
day, 14th Septemher, I was asked for a cleansing 
drink which was given to her, as the membranes had 
not come away. On the evening of the 15th I was 
requested to remove them, this I did carefully aad 
with very little trouble. On the 17th I visited the 
cow and to all appearances she seemed healthy, taking 
her food, chewing her cud, and milking; the tem- 
perature, however, was 104 F. I douched her out 
with Condy’s fluid and advised that she should be 
removed to another stall as she was placed opposite 
a door which had to be kept open for ventilation. 
The owner seeined satisfied that there was little the 
matter, and said he would let me know if he con- 
sidered it necessary for me tu visit her again. 

On Sunday, 21st September, ! was requested to 
see the cow. On arrival I found her dull, appetite a 
little off, bowels constipated, temp. 104 F. I ad- 
ministered ol. ‘ini. 255, and again douched with 
Condy’s. 

22nd Sept.—-Temp. still 104 F., little or no action 
from the oil. On both sides of the tail head a swel- 
ling was observed; I douched with warm water and 
advised hot fomentations to the swelling and some 
treacle to be given as a laxative. 

23rd Sept.— Message received that cow was worse 
and straining. On arrival found tbis to be the case, 
temperature still the same, but swelling extending 
further forward on both sides towards the croup. The 
douching and fomentations was continued with quini. 
sulph. grs. xx., sod hypo. 3i twice daily, also a little 
whiskey and porter as she would eat nothing, she 
seemed thirsty and would take the fluid of any bran, 
linseed, or gruel which was offered her ; lactation had 
now ceased. 

24th.—Temp. 103 F. ; swelling extending across 
the plate and hard to the touch, still straining, no 
feces passed since the previous evening, urine healthy 
but passed in small quantities and with apparent 
difficulty. I experienced difficulty in introducing my 
hand into the vagina or rectum, the lumen of both 
passages being much reduced, pain was also shown 
while this was being done, especially if the os was 
handled, the vagina seemed longer and the os further 
away, there was no swelling of the lips of the vulva 
nor was there ary discharge from it, there was no 
pain on pressure of the right flank. I gave her 
magnes. sulph. 1; pulv. zingib, 3i., and continued 
with the other treatment. I visited her at night, 
she was lying on her broadside straining tremen- 
dously, so much so that the owner considered th 
was no use doing anything more with her. 4t 
was agreed to have a consultation with Mr. 
Clark, V.S., Coupar Angus. He advised douching 
with lysol, the administration of chloral hydrate at 
intervals, with a continuance of the hot fomenta- 


tions, and this treatment was adopted. She received 
3iv. doses chloral every four hours or so. 

25th Sept.—Towards evening she seemed easier, 
straining not so violent, bowels moving quietly, temp. 
104 F., swelling descending down the near hind leg, 
but less on the plate. 

26th Sept.—Condition much the same, but heay 
and depressed looking, considered she had had 
enough chloral hyd. therefore decided to stop it 
meantime. The owner met Mr. Clark and talked 
over the case, he suggested 3ii. doses ext. belladonns, 
the suggestion was acted upon. 

27th.—Temp. 104 F., animal seemed easier when 
standing, and when in this position there was less 
straining, bowels again constipated, 123 linseed oil 
was given. 

28th.—Temp. 105 F., no feces passed, linseed 
oil again given, at night she was straining so much 
that I had to give her a dose of chloral to keep her 
quiet. 

29th.—Temp. 103 F., no movement of bowels, 
straining and moaning all day, and died at midnight. 
As I was greatly interested in this case I took the 
trouble to drive to the knacker’s yard, a distance of 
16 or 17 miles. I considered my trouble well repaid 
as it was only by doing so I was enabled to give the 
heading to this article and a name to the symptoms 
which I had under treatment. 

Post-mortem.—U nfortunately when I arrived the 
skeleton with the contents of the pelvis was all that 
remained of the carcase, the rest being in the ‘ pot,” 
the vagina and rectum were matted together by exu- 
dation, the mucous membranes of both quite healthy, 
the cellular tissue was infiltrated with serum, the 
bladder was thickened, and its outer covering inflam- 
ed. The uterus I did not see, but was told that it 
was filled with dirty “‘ rotten stuff.” I was not sur- 
prised at this as the cow had never passed any 
second cleansing. 

I can find little information on this subject in any 
of the veterinary books at my disposal. Dr. Fleming 
mentions it under traumatic lesions of the genital 
organs. Anyone wishing a good description of its 
causes, course, and proper treatment 1 would advise 
him to read it up from American System Gynecology, 
by Mathew D. Mann, vol. I. 

In describing this case it is in the hope that it may 
prove useful to the younger members of the pro- 
fession. 

J. Miter. 


HERMAPHRODISM IN THE HORSE. 


In The Veterinary Journal for May, 1902, Mr. 
Henry Taylor, M.R.U.V.S., of the New Veterinary 
College, described and illustrated by means of photo- 
graphs, a case of this nature, brought to his notice by 
Mr. Rutherford, F.R.C.V.S., Edinburgh. Mr. Tay- 
lor states : ‘‘ The subject was a brown van cob, the 
interesting feature about which was the abnormality 
in the sexual organs. Nature had endowed it with 
parts of the generative apparatus of both sexes, the 
animal possessing an organ something like a minia- 
ture penis (which did not occupy the regular posi- 
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tion, however), mammary glands and testicles. The 
so-called penis was placed at the lower part of the 
perineal region and protruded backwards and slightly 
downwards. It projected in the natural state about 
three or four inches from the perineum and could be 
withdrawn about two inches or more from a structure 
which might be called the prepuce. The urethral 
opening was well marked and was situated nearer to 
the superior surface than to the inferior. The glans 
penis was also quite distinct. Mammary glands were 
normal but perhaps slightly anteriorly placed. Tes- 
ticles could be felt high up in the inguinal region. 
There was no vulva present, but a distinct incom- 


plete invagination of skin resembling the female 
organ devoid of mucous lining, etc., lined by skin 
and epithelium, and at its lower aspect, was situated 
the supposed penis some four or five inches inferior 
to the ordinary position of the clitoris.’’ 

Recently I have had the good fortune to meet 
with a similar case. 

Subject was an iron-grey —neuter—from the 
Shiraz district, aged five years, standing fourteen 
hands and a half. It was rather a bad tempered 
animal. having manners somewhat akin to a mare 
during cestruation. The general appearance was that 
of a mare, in fact the animal was always referred to 
by the stable attendants a“ mardian” (Persian—the 
mare. On closer inspection what appeared to be the 
vulva was really an imperforate raphe extending down- 
wards for two and a half inches below the anus and 
terminating inferiorly by an invagination of the skin, 
centrally Situated in which was placed the external 
orifice, lined with mucous membrane as in the 
aspect of the normal majora. Below 
; 2 placed on the floor of the vagina, so to say, pro- 

ruded for about an inch a fully developed but im- 


perforate glans penis, over which the urine passed, 
directed upwards and backwards. This glans 
penis could be withdrawn for about an inch of 
its length, and surrounding it, laterally and inferior- 
ly, were folds of skin representing a rudimentary 
prepuce covered internally with sebaceous material 
and scales of epithelium, thus demonstrating the 
presence of preputial glands. The glans penis pre- 
sented in the normal situation a rudimentary but 
blind urethral opening, and there was entire absence 
of the normal distal extension of the urethral canal. 
With regard to the external orifice, through which 
the urine passed out, this was invisible under ordi- 


nary conditions, but by depressing the protruding 
glans and raising up the folds of skin it could 
with little exertion be stretched in a vertical direc- 
tion for about two inches, so as to resemble the 
normal vaginal opening in the mare. On passing 
an ordinary female catheter it passed inwards, 
upwards, and forwards for about seven inches, 
when no further progress could be made. Ap- 
parently the external urinary meatus was normally 
situated as in the mare, and the obstruction met by 
the catheter was the external os uteri? On with- 
drawing the catheter the animal, in a way, protruded 
the clitoris (which may possibly have been present) 
as @ mare is wont to do after micturition. The 
mammary glands were well developed and normally 
situated, as in the mare. No trace of testicles could 
be detected nor was there even a rudimentary scro- 
tum. When urine was passed it was expelled back- 
wards with considerable force. Examination with- 
out restraint was dangerous, the animal strongly 
resenting any interference. With the exception of 
the very small vaginal (?) opening and the presence 
‘of a well developed glans penis below it, the animal 
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was toall intents a mare. For some time past it has 
been standing in a stable with entire horses which it 
appears to excite, or rather annoy, but it is never 
safe to allow contact. I hope some day to have an 
’ opportunity of carrying the investigation further by 
means of a post-mortem examination ; for it will be 
of deep interest to learn what is the exact state of 
development reached by the genito-urinary organs 
within the abdomen. The temperament and general 
behaviour of the animal inclines one to believe that 
ovaries are present. Furthermore, what would be 
the effect of an operation with the object of opening 
up the presumably imperforate vagina? Mr. Taylor’s 
case may be one of arrested development, the presence 
of testicles in the inguinal region, the rudimen- 
tary penis three or four inches in length, situated 
at the inferior part of the perineum, directed back- 
wards and downwards—like that of the camel—and 
the abnormal situation of the mammary glands are 
some evidence in this direction. 
A. F.R.C.V.S. 
Teheran, Persia. 


THE RESULT OF OVARIOTOMY UPON A 
VERY VICIOUS MARE. 
By Frepx. Hospay, F.R.C.V.S., and A. Rourteper, 
M.R.C.V.S. 


The patient, an omnibus mare, 8 or 9 years old, 
had been in the possession of the present owners for 
about two years. She had become very troublesome 
during the past ten months, persistently squealing 
and urinating, and for the last six months she had 
been a dangerous kicker. 

For some time past, in order even to get to the 
manger in the loose box in which she was kept, it 
was necessary to throw a slip noose (lasso fashion) 
over her neck and thus drag her to the door and 
secure her there. To harness her was a task of 
danger, and when placed alongside the pole she would 
lash out furiously, incessantly squealing and striking 
with her fore feet. ; 

She was condemned to be slaughtered and was 
placed aside for this purpose, but, after some con- 
sideration, as she was a good mare in every other 
particular, and valuable, it was decided that ovario- 
tomy should be tried. 

This operation was performed on the 22nd of June. 
On the 26th the report was ‘The mare has pro- 
gressed in quite an uneventful way, having never miss- 
ed a feed. 

On the 23rd she swished her tail a little; on the 
24th she squealed once when approached and stamped 
her fore feet in a half hearted kind of way, but when 
once we had hold of her head we could stroke and pat 
her, and even rub her over with a brush without 
repetition. 

On the 2nd of July she was sent to work, being 
“* perfectly quiet in harness and to clean and handle 
about the legs.” She still strikes out in a half 
hearted sort of way when the bridle is put on, so that 
we do this over the box door. She is now perfectly 
manageable with this exception. 


She worked each day quite quietly until the 12th, 


when she was attacked with violent colic and died on 


the 13th, the post-mortem revealing the presence of 
a large quantity of ascarides in the small intestine 
and cecum, and a twisted gut. 

The ovarian stumps appeared to have healed per- 
fectly, and there were no traces of any peritonitis or 
other trouble in the vicinity. The subsequent fatality 
is unfortunate, as the immediate result had been so 
very satisfactory; a useless, unworkable, vicious 
brute having been speedily turned into a useful, 
valuable animal. 


ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS 


Bovine CystIcerct. 


During 1902 twenty cases occurred in the public 
slaughterhouse of Carrara. There being a general 
similarity, only the most interesting will be noticed. 

No 1.—4-1-02. Ten-months-old heifer. Two 
cysticerci on the epicardium. One in the middle of 
the substance of the tongue. Another on the surface 
of the right masseter muscle. 

The heifer was in prime condition and free of 
cysticerci in other parts, so was passed for sale. 

No. 2.—1 3-02. Ten months old heifer. This 
animal was affected all over. The muscles of the 
head being chiefly attacked. The tongue contained 
15 parasites, of which four were calcified. In the 
epi, endo, and myvcardia were numerous cystic worms 
some alive some calcified. The lungs, liver, spleen, 
kidneys, eyes, brain, and lymphatic glands were free. 
The stomach had two cysticerci in the muscular coat. 
Under these circumstances the flesh of the animal 
was sold after having been thoroughly boiled in the 
disinfecting station. 

No. 3.—2-3-02. Twelve months old heifer. Disease 
generalised. The muscles of the heart, head, and 
tongue mostly affected. In the heart the parasites 
were both alive and calcified, and affected epi, myo, 
and endo-cardia. 

In the lungs there were 10 well-developed living’ 
cysticerci, two in the muscle of the rumen and four 
in that of the esophagus. The liver, spleen, and 
kidneys were free from cysticerci. Also the brain,’ 
spinal cord, and lymphatic glands. The diaphragm 
was affected all over and two parasites were found in 
the serous cavity of the abdomen. The animal being 
in good condition the flesh was passed for sale after 
being boiled in the disinfecting station. 

No. 4.—15-4-'02. Heifer, numerous cysticerci in 
the muscles of the head and neck. Six adhering to 
the epicardium, three in the muscles of the rumen, 
one in the cesophageal muscle, some in the diaphragm 
in the psoas muscles and those of the shoulder and 
rump. The tongue contained ten, two of which 
stood out on the back surface of that organ. The 
heifer being in good condition was passed for sale 
after being boiled at the slaughterhouse.—(Dr. G. 
Lise—La Clin. Vét ) 

F. E. P. 
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Tue DervELopMENT OF THE TREATMENT OF MiLK 
Fever 1n THE Last Five Years, sy J. Scammr 
or Koxpine, Veterinary Surgeon. 

(Continued from p. 211) 


In the same manner and from a like consideration 
as the infusion with water was undertaken, the treat- 
ment with air by pumping in a great quantity of 
atmospheric air was commenced. Andersen of 
Skanderborg was the first who not having success 
with pot. iodide turned to air as the principal method 
of cure. The first time he used boiled water with 
the admission of air, with the idea of following up 
with pot. iodide as soon as possible; in after cases 
he gradually reduced the doses of pot. iodide and 
finally used air exclusively. That he could ac- 
complish the pumping in of a great quantity of air 
was due to the fact that for his iodode injection he 
used a rather large ball injection syringe instead of a 
funnel, and could thus pump the udder full of air. 
Jakobsen of Orbok was the first who made known 
to a large circle of graduates the results of the air 
treatment on 50 patients ; he had a special apparatus 
constructed for this treatment. The results demand 
further trial, and such are gradually being furnished 
by graduates. 

In the autumn of 1901 and several times later I 
communicated to ‘‘ Maanedskrift f. Dyrloger” reports 
from collegians who by different methods had thrown 
light on the result of this primitive method of treat- 
ment Afterwards I have obtained from 31 gradu- 
ates more or less detailed accounts of the treatment 
of 914 patients. In this connection I promised to 
communicate results to an assembly of veterinary 
surgeons or to record them in the pages of 
“‘Maanedskrift f. Dyrloger’’ and now take this 
opportunity whilst expressing my thanks to the 
graduates to keep my promise. 

Of the above mentioned 914 patients 884 or 96-7 
per cent. were cured, 12 died and 6 were slaughtered 
during the course of the illness; 12 later on were 
slaughtered, complications such as paralysis, rupture 
of muscle, lung and udder inflammation arising. 
Inflammation of the udder occurred in five cows after 
treatment, but only in one in a severe form. Catarrh 
of the udder appeared however to occur in several 
cases but could not be certainly ascribed to the treat- 
ment, for several graduates opine that it existed in 
one or several quarters before treatment was com- 
menced. It is also rather common to find before 
treatment in the first drawn milk caseous masses 
coming from one or several teats. In most cases 
affections of the udder arising after treatment are due 
to insufficient cleanliness or disinfection, or from 
dust in the air of the stall. 

Inflammation of the lungs occurred in three cows 
but only one of these died. Most graduates have not 
Stated how many hours after treatment the patients 
got up, some indeed for every individual patient, so 
that | have had to strike a mean number therein. 
In these reports patients with complications are ex- 
cluded. 

Ousen of Vig had treated 45 patients and all re- 
covered, they got up in from 1 to 46 hours after 
treatment, or an average of 7 hours after treatment. 


Tobiassen of Suoldelev had 63 patients of which 
60 recovered and 3 were slaughtered, one becoming 
paralysed. In four patients no time of recovery is 
given but 56 that recovered took from # of an hour 
to 36 hours to get up, or an average of 64 hours after 
treatment. 

Clemann of Hammershog treated 13 patients and 
they got up in from 1 to 24 hours, or an average of 7 
hours after treatment, Jakobsen of Orbok collected 
accounts from 25 cowkeepers who had taken observa- 
tions on 27 patients treated. One of these died, 26 
got up in from 1 to 48 hours, or an average of 62 
hours after treatment. 

I myself have treated five patients by pumping in 
air. Four got up in from 24 to 14 hours, or an 
average of 64 hours after treatment, whilst the fifth 
in which the illness was complicated with inflamma- 
tion of the womb died. 

In the patients mentioned, out of 140 head the 
average time of recovery is also 63 hours. 

In 25 cows it was found necessary to repeat the 
treatment, and three of these had to be treated a 
third time before they could rise. Besides pumping 
in of air subcutaneous injections of caffeine were used 
in the majority of cases. Most graduates have ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the treatment, but two of 
them were not content with the result and again 
resorted to potassium iodide as an auxiliary measure. 

For the pumping in of air an apparatus with an 
india-rubber ball (see annexed illustration) has been 


a—Flask which holds one litre of pot. iodide. 
b—India-rubber ball in which two back-draught valves are inserted 


c—Contains cotton wool. 
d—Milk catheter. 


used and the air is most frequently filtered through 
sterile cotton wool or is pumped through a small 
wide-necked flask containing potassium iodide solu- 
tion. The cork is penetrated by a long and a short 
glass tube. The long one is in communication with 
the india-rubber ball and the short one with an india- 
rubber tube at the opposite extremity of which a milk 
catheter is fixed. One usually pumps in such a 
quantity of air as to stretch the udder considerably 
and sufficiently. 

Individual graduates have imagined that the 
pumping in of air alone does not affect milk secre- 
tion. This idea has been merely an opinion or formed 
on few observations. In the above related cases by 
Jakobsen there are remarks on the milk secretion ; 
of 26 cows 25 came to the approximate normal yield 
varying between 6-23 litres (10} pints to 5 gallons) 
in from 1 to 50 days, averaging about a week, whilst 
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one could give no more milk at all. A similar un- 
favourable experience I have noted already under the 
water treatment. 
’ In comparison it may be mentioned that out of the 
1744 cases reported by Lector Jensen treated by 
potassium iodide a continued diminished milk supply 
was only noted in two cows. Similar experiences are 
remitted from foreign countries It is very seldom 
in either one or other method that patients suffer 
from complications in regard to milk supply, and it 
must be regarded as an accident that of 24 patients 


mentioned one was affected in the milk yield and in } 


the earlier twenty patients two were affected.—Fx- 
Berliner Thiertirzt Woch. G.M. 
(To be continued.) 


Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. 


(Continued from page 232). 


PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEE. 


The Deputy Secretary read the following report of 
a meeting of the Parliamentary Committee held on 
October 9th, Mr. Fraser in the chair. Mr. Fraser ex- 
plained his views, which were fully discussed by several 
members, with the result that a resolution was passed 
that the Committee were unable to come to any con- 
clusion. 

Ono the motion of Mr. MuLVey, seconded by Mr. 
FRASER, the report was received. 

Mr. TRIGGER moved that the report be adopted. 

Prof. M’FapYEAN seconded the motion. 

Mr. Fraser : [ should like to propose an amendment, 
and I think I am justified in doing so by the division 
that took place yesterday in Committee. I do not 
challenge the right of the majority to rule, and if the 
minority had been very small I would not take the 
course I am now taking, but as the resolution was only 
carried by one vote I think you will admit that I am 
justified in challenging the report before the whole of 
the Council, to-day. I have to deal with two kinds of 
objection to the scheme that I wish the Council to adopt. 
The one is that it is desirable that we should have a 
veterinary surgeon in Parliament, but that it is impossi- 
ble to accomplish it. The exponent of that view is my 
friend Mr. Trigger, and I am hoping still that I may 
secure his support for the movement that I am interested 
in. What he says in effect is this—and at first sight it 
has some weight. He said yesterday, as he said on pre- 
vious occasions, “ Get a candidate, find a constituency, 
return him to Parliament, and then we will approve or 
support you.” Now, sir, anything more impractical than 
that I cannotimagine. It isin order to get the return 
of this veterinary surgeon to Parliament that [ am ask- 
ing for Mr. Trigger’s support, and those who see with 
him. He also said that this scheme which I laid before 
the Committee yesterday was sowewhat shadowy. I 
thought the substance was pretty substantial. -[ ex- 
plained, as best I could, the advantages which would 
accrue to the profession and accrue to the nation if 
what I suggest were adopted ; and further, [ presented 
to the Committee, and I present to the Council to-day. 
two men who are willing to contest seats fur Parlia. 
ment. [ presented our friend Mr. Barrett, whom we all 
esteem very highly—speaking for myself I do not know 
that there is any man on the Committee that I think 
more highly of than I do of Mr. Barrett—and not only 
that, but he has a constituency in view. If that is not 


| substantia! I do not know the distinction between the 


shadow and the substance. Then Colonel Nunn also, in 
a letter which I wish I had brought with me, consents 
to become a candidate for a constituency, and although 
he has not said so to me would no doubt be glad 
of the support of this Council, the moral support 
of this Council, and the vigorous a mg if it felt 
so disposed, not of the College funds but of the 
private pockets of the members of this profession in the 
fight he is making for Parliament. Then I had another 
kind of opponent to meet of the very opposite descrip- 
ticn. He says it would be no earthly use to have a 
veterinary surgeon in Parliament ; so that probably he 
thinks more of a Member of Parliament than I at first 
thought likely. Then he goes further.to confirm that 
view. He tells usthat he has twenty members of the 
profession who are willing to cuntest seats for Parlia- 
ment. 

Prof. M’FapyEan : I beg to dissent ; it is a most in- 
accurate report of what I said. 

Mr. Fraser: I am in the hearing of those who were 

resent on the Committee. If I have a false impression 
withdraw it. 

Prof. M’Fapyean: Will you accept this? I said that 
I could find 20. That is a most material difference. I 
had not one up my sleeve. 

Mr. Fraser : I accept the correction ; 1 had no desire 
to misrepresent. But the Professor went further than 
that. He not only said he could find 20 members of 
the profession to contest seats, but he positively men- 
tioned one. I am in an unfortunate position. I do not 
know the gentleman he mentioned, and I do not want to 
mention his name, but from what I gather from several 
members of the profession, if the other 19 are like this 
one then the valuation of sixpence would pretty well 
represent what I think the profession would attach to 
the services they could render in Parliament, or any- 
where else. Now I want to say a word or two, with 
your permission, as to what could be accomplished by a 
veterinary surgeon in Parliament. Within the last few 
years—not so very many—Acts of Parliament have been 
passed, introduced into the House first as Bills, that 
affected the profession directly. I thiak we have two 
Acts of Parliament that control or govern the move- 
ments of this Body. When those Bills were first intro- 
duced they were, in the ordinary course, referred to a 
Committee. Now, sir, I ask any member of this Council 
whether it would not be an advantage that on that 
Committee there should be members of the profession ? 
Could he render any service on that Committee which 
would be less likely to be rendered by a member who 
was not a veterinary surgeon? There are other Acts of 
Parliament which have been passed concerning, for in- 
stance, the Treatment of Luwer Animals and Preventing 
the Spread of Disease among Lower Animals. In these 
Acts of Parlianent the same course of procedure was 
adopted. The Bill was referred to a Committee, and on 
that Committee I contend most emphatically that a 
veterinary surgeon would have been of the utmost 
service, not only to the profession but more especially to 
the nation itself. Again, sometimes the War Office is 
criticised. It has been very considerably criticised 
within the last few months, and I will not say without 
reason, In that criticism the Army Veterinary Depart- 
ment came in for its share and according to the accusa- 
tions that were made we may or may not have suffer 
injury from having charges made against us which after- 
wards couid not be established. At all events my point 
is this ; when speeches are made in the House of Com- 
mons which are injurious to us, or could be made 10- 
jurious to us a profession, it would be an immense ad- 
vantage if we had a member there on the spot who 
could meet those charges, and especially a man who b 
been in the service himself and had a practical know- 
ledge of what is going om at home and abroad in the 
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Army. Iam unwilling to detain you at longer length 
than this. I think I am justified in asking you to re- 
commit the subject to the Parliamentary Committee in 
order that the members of the Council who were not 
members of the Committee may have an opportunity of 
discussing with one another and see if something cannot 
be done in the direction which I desire. I do not know 
that I am presumptuous in saying this—it is within my 
knowledge that the profession as a whole is desirous 
that we should have a veterinary surgeon in Parliament. 
At all events a very few months will determine whether 
I am right or wrong, and no harm could accrue from 
adopting the suggestion that [am making to-day, that 
you recommit this to the Parliamentary Committee and 
- = to report to a subsequent meeting. (Hear, 
ear. 

Mr. ALEXANDER Lawson: For the purpose of discus- 
sion I have very great pleasure in seconding Mr. Fraser’s 
amendment. 1 think myself that a veterinary surgeon 
would be very useful in the House. There are many 
things in which certainly the general run of business in 
the House would be quite as well done by a veterinary 
surgeon as anyone else, and he would be of very great 
assistance on special subjects. 1 may say that Mr. 
Byrne, who was here at the last Councii meeting, sugges- 
ted that it would be a very easy matter for a veterinary 
surgeon to enter the House, the only qualification was 
that he would have to hold the Nationalists views. I 
suggested myself to him as a candidate, and he said I 
could get in if I were only a Nationalist, but I preferred 
to stay where I was. I certainly approve of all Mr. 
Fraser has said, and think the subject is worth more 
consideration from this Council. I do earnestly hope 
that we will not throw it on one side at the present 
moment, but that it will be further considered. 

Prof. M’FapyEan: Mr. President and Gentlemen, — 
Apart from the waste of time which it would involve, I 
really have not the slightest objection to the subject be- 
ing remitted to the Parliamentary Committee again ; it 
will only necessitate that some of us should pour an 
additional quantity of ridicule on this most absurd pro- 
posal to insure its final burial. There are some positions 
and statements which I think are not deserving of 
serious argument for their refutation, but are most pro- 
perly and effectively treated by ridicule, and I venture 
to say this is one. When Mr. Fraser comes here and 
asks us to assent to the proposition, the abstract propo- 
sition, that it is desirable that we should have a veteri- 
nary surgeon in Parliament, then by way of showing the 
absurdity of it I would only like to ask him to assent to 
the somewhat wider statement that it is desirable that 
architects should have an architect in Parliament, that 
tailors should be represented by a tailor, that chimney- 
sweepers should be represented by a chimney sweeper, 
and soon. In that sense I assent to Mr. Fraser’s propo- 
sition, but if he really means by it that it would make 
one atom of difference to the position of the profession 
as a whole, socially, scientificall , or pecuniarily, then I 
dissent. (Hear, hear.) Then Mr. Fraser tells us that he 
is perfectly confident that we can get a veterinary sur- 
geon into Parliament, in fact the difficulty appears to be 
that there would be a plethora of candidates. I quite 
believe it—if we will provide them with the money. 
(Laughter.) _And by way of showing that things were 
already shaping themselves in a hopeful direction, Mr. 

raser not only disclosed his plan but he actually had a 
candidate there in the shape of Mr. Barrett, who gave an 
election address. Mr. Barrett told us that so far as his 
Own personal interests were concerned he did not sup- 
pose that it was worth his while to go to the expense of 
contesting an election, but if we thought that our inter- 
oR would be served by his being in Parliament then 
ante was willin’.” (Langhter.) And it was then 

said that personally I did not value Mr. Barrett’s 
Prospective services in that position at 6d. ; and I am 


only going to modify that by saying that the smallest 
coin of the realm would, in my view, be more than equal 
to his services. Then, how is Mr. Barrett to get into 
Parliament? As a veterinary surgeon? Nothing of 
the kind ! He is going down to a particular constituency 
to contest it in the Conservative interest.—(A Voice : 
“Or Liberal”) ; and I venture to say that unless he dis- 
closed the fact that he was fighting that election with 
money supplied by veterinary surgeons he would be get- 
ting into Parliament under what would deserve to be 
called false pretences. Then, as to the advantages, we 
will assume for a moment that Mr. Barrett has got into 
Parliament—it requires an agile imagination to rise to 
that I admit—but we will suppose that he has got in. 
Then Mr. Frazer drew a moving picture of the benefits 
that would immediately flow from that. Mentally I 
figured to myself the Cabinet standing in various modi- 
fications of deferential attitudes asking Mr. Barrett for 
his advice on anything which came up in Parliament that 
touched the interests of veterinary surgeons, and waving 
away such advisers as Col. Duck and Mr. Cope, whose 
services they can always command! (Laughter) It is 
all very well to say that it would be of great advantage 
to have a veterinary surgeon in Parliament to instruct 
Parliament as regards what we thought were our inter- 
ests, but is it not very conceivable that he might absol- 

utely misinstruct them from our point of view? (Hear, 
hear.) Then, finally, 1 want to point out that we have 
got a far more potent force to influence Parliament than 

having Mr. Barrett in it. 72s is the Parliament of our 

own profession, and we can always approach Parliament ; 

and [ venture to say that the influence which can be 

brought to bear from this room is 20 times greater than 

if we had two veterinary surgeons elected into Parlia- 

ment under false pretences. Mr. Fraser was inclined to 

pay me out by pouring ridicule on my statement that I 

could get 20 gentlemen ready to contest constituencies. 

I do not withdraw that. I think probably that we could 

get 40 under the conditions he named, namely, that we 

supplied them with the funds. I did mention that Mr. 

Pottie had sometime ago intimated that if the profession 

desired his services in Parliament he was quite willing, 

and I understand that, unlike Mr. Barrett, he does not 

ask any financial assistance. I only mention Mr. Pottie’s 

name because I think if this Council decided that it was 

desirable to smuggle a veterinary surgeon into Parlia- 

ment, we could make good use of Mr. Pottie. I would 

suggest that in that constituency which Mr. Barrett is 

going to contest, that he should go down and contest it 

in the Conservative interest, if he can get a nomination ; 

that we must encourage Col. Nunn to try to get a 

nomination in the Liberal interests in the same consti- 

tuency, and that we ask Mr. Pottie to stand as an Inde- 

pendent—and we are bound to get one of them in. 

(Laughter), and that, of course, will be the professional 

millenium. (Laughter). 

The amendment, that the subject of Parliamentary 
representation be re-committed te the Parliamentary 
Committee for further consideration was put and lost, 8 
voting for and ten against. 

The motion for the adoption of the report of the 
Parliamentary Committee was then put and agreed to. 

The Presipent . There were some other Committees 
convened, but they were unable to do any business, 
owing in the one case to no quorum and in the other 
case to no work. 


APPOINTMENT OF SECRETARIES FOR THE BOARD OF 
EXAMINERS IN SCOTLAND AND IRELAND. 


Mr. Triccer: I have pleasure in moving that Mr. 
Rutherford be appointed Secretary for the Board of 
Examiners in Scotland at a salary of forty guineas per 
annum. 

Mr. Locke seconded the motion, which was carried 


unanimously. 
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Prof. Mertam: I[ beg to propose that Mr. McKenny 
be elected Secretary for the Board of Examiners in Ire- 
land at a salary of ten guineas per annum. 

Mr. Apson : I beg to second that. 

Prof. M’FapyEAN : Before that is voted upon I should 
like to make a remark with reference to Mr. McKenny, 
and I should certainly make it in his presence, so that 
it can be reported. I believe that Mr. McKenpny heads 
his notepaper, “ Royal Veterinary College Infirmary.” I 
do think that that is in exceeding bad taste. I think I 
am ight in saying that he has a sign with that on it over 
his premises. 

Mr. Mutvey : Yes, and a picture on the heading of 
the notepaper. 

Prof. M’FapyEAN: He has no right to say that ; it is 
a misleading title. I observe in passing that he has not 

ut it on because he is made our servant ; it would then 
be improper, but it implies that Mr. McKenny has got 
some establishment of the nature of a veterinary college, 
and unless he is reaping some improper advantage, some 
advantage that he is not entitled to, 1 submit that, if 
we reappoint him, we should ask him to change that. He 
has a right, we all have, to put after his name “ Member 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons,” which I 
hold to be good enough for anybody. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. McKrnna: His attention through the Committee 
has been called to that fact. 

Prof. M’FapygeaNn: It is in my recollection that a 
motion was passed at a Committee that Mr. MeKenny 
should be hed for an explanation. 

The PRESIDENT: The Deputy Secretary states that 
all the letters and other matter received from Mr. Mce- 
Kenny since that communication have had a different 
heading on them. 

Prof. M’FapyeAN: Might I say that I received a let- 
ter from Mr. McKenny within the last fortnight with the 
old heading. 

Mr. Mutvey: Mr. McKenny was summoned before 
the Registration Committee some five years ago on a 
complaint from some veterinary surgeons in Dublin 
which was forwarded to this Cullege. On both the 
letter paper and notices appeared an illustration of the 
building and over it the inscription “ Royal Veterinary 
College Infirmary.” Mr. McKenny’s attention was called 
to it, and he declined to alter it in any way. The Com- 
mittee did not see their way at the time to deal with the 
matter. Since he was appointed Secretary, the case has 
again come before the Registration Committee, and Mr. 
McKenny was requested to alter the heading of. his 
paper. He promised to do so in all communications 
with the students or with this college, and that is the 
alteration which has taken place. An alteration has 
taken place in the note paper that he uses for the busi- 
ness of this College—letters to students or communica- 


tions to our Secretary—but I am afraid no other altera- | 


tion has taken place. 

The resolution, that Mr. McKenny be appvinted 
Secretary for the Board of Examiners in Ireland, was 
then put and lost. 

The PrestpENT declared that Mr. McKenny was not 
elected. 


Mr. Triccer: I | to move that the vacancy of 
Secretaryship for the Board of Examiners in pa A 
be advertised in The Veterinary Record of next week. | 

Prof. M’FapyeEan : I begto second that. I am afraid 
however, that it will necessitate a special meeting of | 
Council, we could appoint a Committee to deal with | 
the matter. | 


The Veterinary Record of next week was unanimonsly 
agreed to. 

It was also unanimously agreed that the President be 
empowered to temporarily fill the vacancy. 


Date oF FELLOwsHIP EXAMINATION. 


On the motion of Mr. TriacER, seconded by Mr. 
Wrace, the Fellowship Examination was fixed for 
Saturday the 13th December, in London. 

In reply to a question by Mr. Wragg, the Deputy- 
Secretary stated that there were only two candidates for 
the examination at the present time. 


Notice or Motion sy Pror. M’FAapyYEan. 


Prof. M’FapyEeaNn: In accordance with the promise 
which I gave to the Examination Committee yesterday, 
I beg to give notice of my intention to move “ To 
amend rule 10 of the regulations for the Walley Memorial 
Prize by the omission of the words ‘ Four of which must 
be attempted.’ ” 

This concluded the quarterly meeting of Council. 


SPECIAL MEETING. 


A special meeting of Council was held immediately 
after the quarterly meeting, the President, Prof. W. O. 
Williams, occupying the chair, the attendance of mem- 
bers of Council being the same as at the quarterly meet- 
ing. 

The only business on the agenda was the following 
motion by Mr. Dollar :—- 

“That should any member of the R.C.V.S. who may 
be accused of conduct disgraceful in a professional re- 
spect, notify the Secretary more than ten days before 
trial of his desire to be tried publicly, facilities shall be 
given for the admission of members of the profession 
to the trial, and for independent reporting of the 
evidence.” 

Mr. J. A. W. Dottar: Mr. President and gentlemen, 
—I merely wish on the present occasion to formally 
move the motion standing in my name. It has already 
on several occasions been before the Council. I do not 
think any word has ever been said in opposition to it. 
It has been passed already at least on two occasions by 
this Council, so I content myself with formally moving 
its adoption. 

Prof. Dewar: [ am very pleased to second this 
motion of Mr. Dollar’s and support, it if it was for noth- 
ing else but the fact that when I louk at this motion on 
the agenda paper it inclines to make me think that [am 
getting to be an old man. (Laughter.) And if for no 
other reason than for Mr. Dollar’s perseverance and 
persistence I have great pleasure in seconding the motion. 
The resolution was carried. , 

The Council then terminated. 


NATIONAL VETERINARY ASSOCIATION. 


Discussion ON Paper BY W. Huntine, F.R.C.V.S., on 
GLANDERS. [ApsTRaActT.] (Concluded from p. 243.) 


Mr. A. Sprevut_: I came here as a visitor and I must 


thank you and the Chairman for very kindly asking me 


to address you. I cannot pretend to enlighten anyone 


here with regard to glanders as it is in this country, but 
I can tell you a little of how we find it in Cape Colony. 


iy Mr. TRIGGER: Unless we authorise the President to | After the Matabele War a grea: many horses were sold 


appoint a Secretary pro tem. 


broadcast over the country. We had not had very much 


Ir. Anson : I presume you will intimate to Mr. Mc-| glanders in South Africa up to that time, but when 
Kenny the reason you have not appvinted him ? those horses were sold they spread glanders right and 
\4 The PREstpENT : No, this is for an appointment, not left, and for some years it was only by very hard work 
for a—well, disappointment. that the disease was minimised, and the outbreaks 

The resolution, that the vacancy be advertised in| checked. Before the last war we had brought it down 
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to a very small limit indeed. Iam sorry to say, how- 
ever, that this war is going to do for us what the sale of 
those horses after the Matabele War did, unless every 
precaution is taken. I believe an undertaking has been 
given that all horses will be malleined before sale. I do 
not know whether that will be done or not, but I hope 
so. I know that during the progress of the war large 
numbers of cast horses were sold, and that they spread 
the disease far and wide. I may say that, as members of 
the Cape Colony staff under Mr. Duncan Hutcheon, who 
I believe is very well known to you, we have very full 
powers, and when we find an outbreak we pretty well 
‘boss the show,” and it is just as well, I think, that we 
do so. We have no compensation either for affected 
animals or animals which react tothe test; when we 
find an outbreak we immediately destroy the affected 
animals, test the remainder, and destroy all reactors. 
You will understand that in those outbreaks, which are 
very far apart in many cases, long journeys, very far from 
the railway, that no other practice would be possible ; 
the expense would be too great, and it would be most 
unsatisfactory. Iam in a position to state that where 
we have met these outbreaks in this way we have rarely 
failed to stamp out the disease. 

With regard to the swellings which take place after 
inoculation with mallein, [ should like to say that acol- 
league of mine mentions two cases in which mules did 
not show the swelling until the third day after the mal- 
lein injection, and then it came up tremendously. These 
animals were destroyed, and the post-mortem revealed 
glanders lesions. I think 24 hours is much too shorta 
period for oneto be able to judge whether the mallein 
reaction is satisfactory or not. We have worked in South 
Africa with a great many untrained animals, especially 
mules, and the Cape mule is of such a temperament that 
he would rather have his throat cut than have his tem- 
perature taken. Another point is that in the hot weather, 
in the summer season, I find it advisable to test the 
animals about six or seven o’clock in the evening and to 
take the temperature from about three to four o’clock the 
following morning, because I find that after 9 o’clock in 
the forenoon the heat gets so great that the animal’s 
temperature will rise as much as 2 and 3° in some cases, 
although the animal is in perfect health. I am talking, 
of course, of animals which are tested, picketed in the 
sun. There is just one other point I should like to men- 
tion, viz., the water tronghs. I have in my mind a very 
serious outbreak which took place at Pieters 
Station, in which a number of horses brought down from 
the front to recuperate were grazed at a farm. They 
were landed at that station, drank from a water trough, 
and went that same day to the farm which was ten 
miles distant. There were many cases of glanders in 
this troop of horses, and from that moment the trough 
became an infected spot. It was the nearest station in 
a large district, and the troops, transport wagons, and 
mule transport trekked there very often. From that 
point many farms became infected, farms which had no 
connection one with the other ; in which there was no 
contact between farm and farm ; but in each case where 

found the outbreaks I could trace them to the mules 
having drank at this water trough, Moreover, the first 
cases to become infected were those which lived in the 
little village which surrounded the water trough at the 
Station. Those were the first cases to break out, and 
the other ones, where the contact had been much slighter, 
broke out later. They were all traceable to this one 
outbreak, and none of them had any connection one 
with the other. Gentlemen, I thank you for your kind 
invitation. 

_Mr. F. W. Wrace : One or two of the provincial prac- 
titioners have given it as an excuse that they hesitate to 
Say anything about glanders because they see so few 
yr Hr For myself I also hesitate to say much about 
glanders. Although I have been in London, in the hot- 


bed of glanders, for nearly forty years, I hesitate to 
speak about glanders because the more I see of it the 
more puzzled [ get. Professor Williams in his remarks 
suggested that the importation of foreign horses should 
either be stopped or else that the horses should be in- 
jected with mallein on Janding. By the way, I will say 
that although one was a great deal more puzzled before 
the introduction of mallein, since the introduction of 
mallein one has come more in contact with the disease, 
and feels better able to deal with it. I quite disagree 
with Professor Williams when he says that the importa- 
tion of foreign horses should be stopped, because I con- 
sider it would send up the ta of English horses to an 
enormous extent, and very likely would interfere greatly 
with trade. He also made the remark that the mule 
will react although not suffering from the disease. I 
think that is a matter which should have the very 
strictest investigation, because it is very desirable that 
the veterinary profession should know aediat the mule, 
which we have always looked upon as an animal most 
closely allied to the horse, will react to mallein, although 
not suffering from the disease. 

Then I go to what I think my friend Mr. Hunting 
has styled the mysterious horse, or the horse that has 
latent glanders, which animal if it shows no clinical 
symptoms he thinks is not a source of danger to other 
animals. I am most distinctly at issue with him there. 
Although it is impossible to prove it, I feel that the ani- 
mal which is suffering from latent glanders is the very 
worst source of infection we can have. Perhaps I should 
correct that, because we all know that an animal dis- 
charging the matter containing the organism must be a 
greater source of infection, but what I should like to im- 
press upon the meeting is that an animal having the 
disease in a latent state, at some time or other emits 
from its respiratory organs the organism of glanders. 
To my mind the symptom of the latent case is an irregu- 
lar temperature with a normal pulse. Very recently I 
have had two cases of animals in which the cervical 
muscles were affected. The animals stood with their 
heads protruding and moved them all in une piece like 
a deal board. Neither of the animals showed clinical 
symptoms of glanders. I suspected both animals so [ 
injected them. One animal grunted on being speromnes 
which was to me, together with the stiffness of the mus- 
cles of the neck, a diagnostic symptom, but the other 
animal did not grunt. It was an animal that had not 
been, so far as I knew, in contact with a stable where 
there was glanders ; it came some miles from London, 
was brought up into the stud that I was attending, and 
had been treated for strain of the muscles of the neck. 
Both of these cases were injected and both responded, 
both cases being glandered. Speaking also of latent 
cases, I remember that some years ago [ was attending 
a stud in which, before I was called in, there were several 
cases of glanders. I was called in while the previous 
practitioner was attending ; he died and I bought his 
practice. I had one or two cases of glanders, and I dis- 
covered that they were all due to the same animal. I 
am talking now of thirty yearsago when we had no mal- 
lein, otherwise we should very quickly have decided. I 
I examined the animal, which was an old one, the next 
day, and could discover no lesion at all. I recommended 
the owners to have the animal killed, and, taking my 
advice, they didso. On making a post-mortem exami- 
nation I discovered that the animal’s lungs were ina 
very bad state indeed, and full of glandered nodules. I[ 
have not the least doubt in my own mind that this ani- 
mal had been affecting the others. For twenty years we 
had no case of glanders in that stud. 

Something was said about horses being infected with 
glanders at grass. I have one case in my mind’s eye 
which occurred many years ago, Two horses were taken 
out to grass; I was sent to see one. I went down to 
the field where it was grazing and found the animal 
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was infected with glanders. I isolated the other animal 
for five or six weeks and no symptom appeared. It was 
brought up to London and put to work, but six months 
afterwards it broke out with farcy. I have not the 
slightest doubt in my mind that that animal became 
infected from the one that was turned out to grass. We 
have had no case of glanders in that stud since that 
occurrence 25 years ago. 

Are water troughs a source of infection? I have very 
little doubt that they are. How the horses become in- 
fected, whether by rubbing their moses together, as sug- 
gested by my old friend, Professor Pritchard, or b 
swallowing infectious virus, I am unable to say. I thin 
what concerns us more here to-day with regard to glan- 
ders is, Is it a curable disease ? or Are the animals that 
have responded to mallein, and repeatedly injected 
until there is no response, incapable of transmitting the 
disease ? and are the latent cases incapable of transmit- 
ting the disease ? 

Mr. A. 1. MacCatium: I would like Mr. Hunting in 
his reply to answer three queries which I cannot get 
answered from his paper, (1) Is glanders a curable 
disease? (2) Is mallein a reliable thereapeutic agent ? 
(3) Is latent glanders a source of infection to healthy 
animals ? 

Mr. R. Hucues: Judging from the tenor of the re- 
marks which have been made with regard to this con- 
tagious disease, am bound to admit that there is not 
a unanimity of opinion on the subject. We are told by 
the essayist that aerial infection is well nigh impossible. 
If that is so the contagion must be of a fixed character, 
and I should say that every source of contact, whether it 
be the nosebag, the water trough, the pail, or the virus, 
should be stringently guarded against. From a meeting 
of this kind a recommendation should go forth with no 
hesitation about it. You know how we are thought of 
by the Government officials: they say that “ More in- 
formation is required before they can formulate anything 
like adequate measure to cope with the disease.” It 
would redound to our credit as members of the profes- 
sion and to those who claim to be up to date, if we were 
agreed as to the means of dealing with or controlling 
this disease. If there is any fear of contagion from water 
troughs, let us try and arrive at some unanimity. For 
myself I should say there is great danger with water 
troughs. 

In connection with the disease of glanders, as with 
other contagious diseases, we must agree that the re- 
actors, if not destroyed, shall be carefully isolated and 
watched, and that the clinically diseased animals shall 
be destroyed. That is the only way. Tuberculin is of 
diagnostic value and weare told that mallein is much 
more reliable than that, up tc 98 percent. As we 
have an agent of that diagnostic value it is only sensible 
on our part toemploy it. It will thereby help us to 
limit the spread and, in all probability, to eradicate the 
disease. 

The PrEstpENT: Gentlemen, Time is getting on, and 
I observe that Mr. Hunting has a very large sheaf of 
notes, and will naturally require a considerable period in 
which to reply adequately to the numerous criticisms 
that have been passed on his excellent paper, and I 
therefore propose almost immediately to call upon him. 
I should, however, before doing so like to be allowed to 
make one or two observations. I have been given to 
understand that it is one of the duties of a President on 
an occasion like this, before he calls on the essayist to 
reply to the criticisms, to sum up himself in a most im- 
partial way the evidence that has been adduced for and 
against various opinions. I tind, however, gentlemen, 
that I am seriously disqualified from offering an unbiased 
criticism either on the paper or on the upinions that have 
been expressed in the course of the discussion, because I 
had the misfortune to have formed opinions of my own 
some considerable time ago. Some of them I am afraid 


have not been affected either by what is stated in the 
essay or by the criticism that has been offered with re- 
gard to various puints. I should like to say, however, 
that I think, like my friend Mr. Wragg, I am in doubt 
about a good many points in regard to glanders. I could 
be positive about a number of points and defy anybody 
to contravert the opinion that r might set forth. I might 
say with great confidence that I am perfectly satisfied 
that zerial infection is one of the ways by which glanders 
is spread. Mr. Hunting has gone nearly as far in the 
opposite direction, but I am not going to say that I know, 
or even that I firmly believe, that zrial infection is one 
of the methods by which the disease is spread. How is 
one to form a positive opinion when, on the one hand, 
we have a man of immense experience, like our essayist, 
who tells us that he believes that a horse that is not 
clinically glandered is not a source of danger before he 
becomes himself visibly affected—that is to say that the 
belief that infection may spread from a horse which is not 
clinically affected is an old crusted legend— while on the 
other hand, we have members of equal experience, such 
as Professor Pritchard and Mr. Wragg, who tell us that 
they are pertectly satisfied, as the result of their own 
observation, that horses may spread the disease though 
themselves exhibiting no symptom of it. What I think 
is that those who are not called upon to treat glanders or to 
advise as to what should be done in outbreaks—fortun- 
ately that includes the majority of those present—may, 
in this divergence of opinion among high authorities, safe- 
ly suspend their judgment. On the other hand, if there 
is anybody called to treat an outbreak of glanders, and if 
it occurs to him that there is any precaution that ought 
to be taken lest glanders is spread by means of the air, 
then I think he had better take it. In this respect [ am 
reminded of the retort which the old lady made to the 
boy who, on being thrashed for having pointed a gun at 
her, excused himself by stating that it was not loaded. 
The old lady continued the thrashing, and said it might 
have gone off fur all that. (Laughter). And so I think 
although we cannot conclusively prove that infection 
takes place through the air and in other ways than by 
ingestion, and although we cannot prove that a horse 
may be infective although it is not clinically glandered, 
it is perhaps just as well to take all the precautions that 
would be considered proper if these hypothetical cases 
were established as true. It would be bighly improper if 
I were to discuss Mr. Hunting’s paper at great length, or 
perhaps as freely as the other members of the Association 
have considered themselves entitled to do. I should, 
however, like, if he will allow me, to point out that a 
paragraph on page 26, with regard to the possibility of 
living glanders germs floating in the air of a stable being 
infective, is cot quite so conclusive as he appears to have 
thought it to be. The particular sentence to which I wish 

to call Mr. Hunting’s attention is this: “ If the floating 
germ were a method of spread it is: impossible to explain 
the escape of horsekeepers passing twelve hours a day in 
infected stables.” Now, that sentence might have several 

meanings, but I have no doubt whatever that what it 
was meant to convey is the most obvious meaning of it, 

which is, that the fact that a very large proportion of the 

horsekeepers in giandered stables dv not contract 

glanders, is conclusive proof that glanders is not trans- 

mitted by the air, or is very strong evidence that it is not 

transmitted by the air. In effect Mr. Hunting says that 

if the floating germs were a method of spread we would be 

incapable of explaining this fact. I take it to mean that 

the two things are inconsistent. I just want to point 

out an analagous case to Mr. Hunting and to the meeting 

in general. It is very well known that foot-and-mouth 

disease is transmissible to the human subject. Plenty of 

cases of foot-and-mouth disease in the human subject 

are annually recorded, but there are very few, if any, 

caught by inhaling the atmosphere of a byre in which 

animals affected with foot and-mouth disease are stand- 
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aing. The circumstances are exactly parallel. Glanders 
is transmissible to man and is occasionally transmitted. 
It is apparently not often transmitted through breathing 
the atmosphere of a stable containing glandered horses. 
Foot-and-mouth disease is occasionally transmitted to 
man ; it is nearly always transmitted by ingestion. Man 
breathes the atmosphere of a byre or cowshed containing 
infected cows, and he does not contract foot-and-mouth 
disease. Now, does that in one case prove that infec- 
tion does nut take place by the air, and yet not prove that 
in the other? What I mean is that in order to be abie to 
adhere to what is stated in this sentence Mr. Hunting 
must maintain that foot-and-mouth disease is not spread 
by the air. Mr. Hunting is a man of courage, and I 
believe he will do that, but it will be a case of Mr, Hunt- 
ing contra mundum. 
REPLy. 
Mr. W. Huntine : Mr. President and Gentlemen, I am 
extremely pleased with the discussion that has followed 
upon this paper, but 1 am a little disappointed that two 
or three speakers should have thought the discussion 
shows great diversity of opinion between the members 
of this profession concerning glanders. [ listened atten- 
tively, and really [ thought that, except on minor points, 
very little difference of opinion was expressed. Certainly 
there is no disease about which men do not differ ; the 
question is whether those differences are important 
differences ; whether they are on minor or major points. 
Knowledge, I take it, is comparative. We know a certain 
amount, as the President as said, about many things : 
we do not know all about any one thing—-none of us. 
Now the question is, how we are to consider this matter 
of glanders. Professor Macqueen rather thought I did 
not devote sufficient time to the pathology of the disease, 
and he puinted out what I might have done, how | 
might have told you which way the bacillus floated in 
the lymphatic stream and in the blood stream, and other 
interesting points of that kind. I was a little surprised 
that a man who possesses the sense of proportion like 
Professor Macqueen should have thought it necessary to 
refer to the way in which the bacillus swam about in the 
lymphatic stream as an important point in a considera- 
tion of glanders, and its prevention ; it seems to me that 
it was trivial. We know that it gets there: that is im- 
portant. We know what it does when it gets there : that 
is important. We know a great deal more about glanders 
than we do about any other disease, unless it is anthrax 
or tuberculosis. So far as scientific and pathological 
knowledge goes, I make bold to say there is no disease 
we know more about than glanders. (Hear, hear). Pro- 
fessor Macqueen pointed out that the Departmental 
Committee probably when they talked about elementary 
knowledge referred to our ignorance of the period of in- 
cubation, of the mode of infection, of the infectivity of 
latent cases, and of the action of mallein. As to the 
eriod of incubation there is absolutely no ignorance. 
he period of incubation means—as applied to all other 
diseases, the time which elapses between infection and 
the appearance of disease. Now I say we all know per- 
fectly well that that is a variable period. It may be two 
years ; it may be two months; it may be two weeks : 
there is no want of knowledge on the point. 
_ As to the mode of infection, [ do not know that there 
is any difference of opinion there : at any rate it is only 
@ proportional and comparative difference. We all know 
that it may be inoculated : we all know that the disease 
may be ingested ; and most of us think it can be inhaled. 
even do not dispute that there might be a case in 
which ‘the mode of infection was through inhalation. 
But this is the question. We are not studying this 
‘matter from a mere purely scientific or academic point 
of view ; we are discussing glanders with the idea of 
Stamping it out. What matter does it make how it is 


we want to do is to get hold of that glandered horse be- 
fore it is capable of infecting other animals and if we can 
do that the method of spread is perfectly immaterial. 
We want the centre from which it spreads, and if we 
absolutely surround that centre, then it is perfectly cer- 
tain that there will be no furrher spread. As to the in- 
fectivity of latent cases, what do we mean by the word 
latent? When I say latent I mean latent. I meana 
horse with no clinical symptoms about him, with nodules 
in his lungs to any extent so long as they remain sound. 
By a latent case I mean one in which you can see nothing 
if you have got an eye to see. But I do not call those 
latent cases where a man says it is not glanders because 
the horse has not an ulcer up his nose. In the olden 
days, 20 years agc, some of the speakers that I have 
heard to-day would never acknowledge a case of glanders 
unless he could find an ulcer up the nose : then—but not 
till then—it was a clinical case. And that brings me to 
the mysterious horse. Is hea latent case? Somebody 
wrote about an old grey mare that was ina stable for 
four years, and glanders was always present. The old 
grey mare was killed, and the glanders ceased. About 
a dozen different writers on glanders, who know little 
about the subject, have copied this old case one after the 
other until it has begun to beaccepted as truth. IL want 
to find the man who will come and tell me that he 
knows a case in which he has looked over the whole stud 
and found this wonderful old animal in apparent good 
health that infects the lot. I want to see the animal. 
The danger of the latent case is this, that he may “ break 
up” at any time. If he gets a nail in his foot he will 
show farcy in the leg very probably ; if he gets a bad 
cold he has a discharge from the nose which very soon 
becomes infective. In various ways these latent cases, 
some suddenly, some gradually, develop, become general- 
ised, and infective. Thenisthe danger. Unfortunately 
these animals may “break up” so insidiously and 
quietly that they may be overlooked for 24 hours even 
by agood man. That is whyI say that they are danger- 
ous ; that is why I say that they ought, when detected 
by mallein, to be put into a stable and isolated from 
other horses. Thenif they “ break up” they affect noth- 
ing more than those alongside them, which are already 
infected. Professor Macqueen says in reference to the 
chart showing fluctuation of glanders that I do not ex- 
plain how the prevalence of influenza causes an increase 
of glanders. I did not think it was necessary to have ex- 
plained it. Nothing is better known to any man who 
has ever seen any outbreaks of glanders than the fact 
that if an infected horse gets an injury, afebrile disease, 
or is upset by an accident, even if you give him a dose of 
physic, what wasa latent disease often becomes in a very 
short time a visible generalised attack accompanied by 
a discharge from the nose. Now, if astable contains on 
an average say 20 cases of latent glanders and you get 
influenza or strangles into it, instead of the 20 remaining 
in a non-infective, non-visible diseased state, 10 of them 
probably will become generalised, visibly affected, and 
positively infective from the nasal discharges that ac- 
company the generalisation. You have there 10 horses 
which were latent cases of disease, converted into so 
many infective centres, hence you have the spread of 
disease increased always by the acute disease accompany- 
ing it. With regard to the water troughs, the first thin 

I would point out is that some of these statistics—whic 

I got from the London County Council, and which are 
quite reliable—show that 67 per cent. of glanders in 
London occurs in stables continuously infected. You 
have 32 per cent. then to account for. All of us who 
have made enquiries about the origin of outbreaks of 
glanders I am sure have frequently been able to trace 
the horse that started the disease or that brought it to 
an infected stud. Over and over again when one makes 


ead, whether by inhalation, ingestion, or inoculation ? | enquiries we find that a horse was bought at a sale from 


We know that it spreads from a glandered horse ; what so-and-so, and if you follow a little further you will find 
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that it came from an infected stud. It came in as a 
latent case, non-infective, and remained in the man’s 
stable it may be a month or it may be six months before 
it developed, and was never suspected of being wrong. 
Only after it had had a discharge of the nose perhaps for 
three or four days, during which time it infected three 
or four other horses, was it recognised as diseased. That 
is the way in which, according to my experience, nearly 
every outbreak commences—by the introduction into a 
stable of a horse not visibly diseased at the time he is 
brought in, but which remains there some time before he 
develops visible symptoms, and before he infects the 
other horses. Out of the 32 that were not accounted 
for I myself believe, simply from my clinical experience, 
that not less than 30 were due to the latent cases intro- 
duced into the stable ; the remaining 2 the water trough 
may possibly be blamed for. I have no objection at all 
to the two per cent. being put down to the water troughs, 
but, mind you, they are only put down to it then. Mr. 
Caton, when he was speaking on this subject, very 
cleveily anticipated that I should ask him, where’s your 
evidence? and he gave us it. What wasit? Twenty 
new horses went into a stable and three months after- 
= glanders appeared in one of them. Really it is too 

unny ! 

_ Mr. Caton : And everyone of the horses tested before 
it went out. 

Mr. Huntine: Very likely: I will allow that they 
were all in perfect health. But just imagine the evidence 
against the water-trough, gentlemen! Twenty horses go 
into a stable, and three months afterwards, in London, 
one of them has glanders, and that is evidence about 
water-trough infection! And, mind, that is the best 
evidence that can be produced : there has never been any 
better—and that was not worth mentioning as evidence. 
There are many different ways in which some of these 
horses might have been infected. We know that about 
90 odd per cent. of outbreaks are directly traceable to a 
horse which is introduced to the stable whilst suffering 
from the disease in a latent form, only leaving a very 
small modicum unaccounted for. In the face of this fact 
somebody comes and tells us that probably the water- 
trough isa great cause of the disease, but they never 
fetch a particle of evidence. 

With regard to the case from South Africa, there is 
another curious theory. A water-trough is infected to- 
day, and apparently for six months afterwards it remains 
a source of infection because some glandered troop horses 
drank out of it as they were passing. Is that credible? 
Did not it strike the gentleman who related it that there 
must have been some other and more constant methods 
of infection in that district? 1t is perfectly certain that 
drinking at a water trough on one day would not infect 
it for many days. 

Mr. A. SpREULL: I would like to explain that those 
animals all drank out of that trough within a day or two 
of passing through, and that the district had been clean 
for years before this event, and that when we destroyed 
that water trough and erected 9 new one, in addition to 
stamping out the outbreak, the disease ceased. 

Mr. Huntine: Was stamping out the outbreak not 
more effective than destroying the trough? I do not 
deny that with virulently glandered horses drinking at a 
trough healthy horses may have become infected and 
then infected others. This trough was at a station 
through which troops and transports were constantly 
passing. It may have been repeatedly infected and 
disease may have been spread around by many other 
ways. I cannot understand its being long a centre of in- 
fection except through repeated pollution. 

With regard to mallein in repeated doses, Professor 
Macqueen said we were not justified in saying that mal- 
lein was a cure for glanders. That is not the question 
at all. What we use mallein for in repeated doses. and 
what we want to get at is this. Will the horse cease re- 


‘of the lung lesions, an 


acting to mallein after? If the horse ceases to react to’ 
mallein it is not glandered. That I have no doubt about. 
whatever. Whena horse really ceases reacting to mal- 
lein that is not a glandered horse, and therefore if by 
repeated doses of mallein or anything else we arrive at a 
period when a horse ceases to react to mallein, that horse 
can be allowed to go free. 

The PrestDENT: That is rather a positive observa- 
tion. 

Mr. Huntine: Yes. And why do I make that posi- 
tive observation? Because we have tested horses over’ 
and over again and when they had really ceased to react. 
to mallein we have sent them to the College and had 
the benefit of the Principal’s opinion after culture tests 
in every case where they had 
ceased to react to mallein there were no active bacilli 
found either by the microscope, by culture, or by any 
other means. I claim, too, that the facts I have given on 
page 41 warrant the observation I have just made. Prof. 
Macqueen seemed to think that I was arguing in favour 
of trying to cure glanders. He seemed to think that 
because repeated doses of mallein are sometimes fol- 
lowed by recovery or cessation of reaction that 1 am 
supporting the notion that we should try to cure glan- 
ders. Nothing of the sort. Nothing was ever further 
from my thoughts. I desire to stamp out glanders, but I 
want to doit with the co-operation of the owner and the: 
local authorities who have to find the money. Ido not 
want to state a mere abstract method of stamping out 
glanders. You have to consider the requirements of half 
a dozen different parties, and the question is, What is the: 
best and most expedient method of doing it? Mallein 
there comes in very usefully, because if I had a stud in 
which I found a large number of cases that react, and 
that in a town where a large number of outbreaks have 
occurred—that is to say in a distinctly infected town, it 
is a very great help both to the local authority and to the 
owner not to destroy the whole of the reactors at once.. 
In the case of Mr. Olver’s coal mine and in the solitary 
outbreak seen by Mr. Goodall, I should have done exactly’ 
what they did, What isthe use in a case like that of 
keeping twenty animals with the constant possibility of 
infection? In that case there was a district surrounding 
him in which there was no glanders. Therefore the 
0 and expedient thing was to stamp it out and to 

e done with it. I offer my support to the use of mallein 
in repeated doses, and in working the animals from an 
isolated stable, because it helps the local authority and’ 
the owner. Then you say, Why keep these dangerous 
animals at all? Because [ have arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the majority of them are not dangerous ani- 
mals, and until they break up they are not infective.. 
Why? Some of the. speakers seem to have thought 
that that is a sort of notion I have worked out of my 
own inner consciousness without any facts. As a matter 
of fact it is known to more than one man in this room 
that there has been two experiments conducted in which 
horses that reacted to mallein, and which were at the 
time reacting to mallein, have been kept in a shed with 
healthy horses for months, with a common manger and 
common water trough, and there has been no spread of 
the disease. It has also been shown that horses that 
have reacted to mallein more than once, and have ceased 
to react—have really ceased—have been kept with other 
horses with a ccmmon water trough and a common 
manger, and there has been no spread of disease from 
them. Those, gentlemen, are facts—and they are facts 
bad to get over. 

Professor Macqueen says it is not clear whether the 
essayist wants control or something different. Wellil 


am sorry he did not understand, but I thought the 
whole argument I had been trying to bring forward was 
that the control of glanders had been tried and failed, 


and that what we now wanted was a real attempt at 
something different. 


How long are in-contacts to re 
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aain under the observation of the inspector? The pro- 
fessor asked that question. Until they are dead or have 
ceased to react, is the reply. Then I am asked, why 
isolate a horse that shows no sign of disease? and am 
asked to reconcile the statement on page 26 with another 
statement on page 28, in one of which I say that the 
Jatent case is not infective, and in the other in which I 
advise the isolation of all reactors. It does not want 
reconciling ; it only wants understanding However, 
for the sake of any gentleman who does not quite see it 
I will explain. As I said before, the reactor may arrive 
at a day in which he becomes dangerous ; that is why I 
want him isolated, so that should his day of infectivity 
arrive he shall not be in a position to do any harm. 

Professor Williams told us something about glanders 
in mules, and I accept his information. I know nothing 
of glanders in mules. Mr. McKenny thought he had 
found an inconsistency in some statement of mine on 
page 26 where I said “I venture to assert that a horse 
showing no sign of glanders is a non-infective animal 
even though hislungs be studded with nodules.” Then 
on page 28 he drew attention to a paragraph in which [ 
said that disease is conveyed by infected horses which 
are not visibly diseased, and he seems to think that there 
is some inconsistency between the two statements. In 
the first case I say that the horse showing no sign of 
disease is non-infective ; in the other I say the disease 
is conveyed by horses infected, but not visibly diseased 
from town to town and from stable to stable. The horse 
suffering from latent disease enters a stable unsuspected, 

“may remain non-infective for months or weeks, but con- 
veys disease to other horses when it breaks up. Then he 
also says would I kindly reconcile the statement that a pri- 
vate water trough in a yard where glandered horses are, 
spreads disease whereas [ deny that a public water- 
trough often spreads disease? That is not difficult to 
reconcile either. In one case there is a number of in- 
fective diseased horses drinking at that water trough 
every day and a healthy horse drinking every day with 
them. Inthe other case nobody has ever yet shown 
that there were glandered horses drinking at the water- 
troughs—they only surmise it. As a matter of fact I 
show by statisties here that of the glandered horses 
that are notified by the owners and killed in London 64 
per cent. have no discharge from the nose. They do not 
put their farcy legsinto the water, you know, although 
they may, as Pr fessor Pritchard imagines, rub them up 
against the other horse’s legs. You have got to show 
that there are glandered horses working in the streets of 
London in an infective stage. 

It is an extremely uncommon thing to find a horse 
suffering from clinical glanders in the streets of Lon- 
don, and for years that has been so. Mr. Price pointed 
out that he never knew a man who desired to keep 
glanders in his stable, but he wanted to get it out as 
svon as he recognised it. Our difficulty is that the man 
does not recognise it until the animal breaks up with 
Some symptom or other, and if we could only recognise 
the disease—and mallein enables us to do so—before the 
infective period, we shonld have no difficulty whatever. 

here is the whole crux of the question. If the Board 
of Agriculture would give us the power that they have 
given in regulations for every other disease, to detect 
and stay the in-contact horse—the infected horse which 
1s not doing but may do harm—there would be no diffi- 
culy whatever in stamping out this disease. That there 
are horses working in the streets of London suffering 
from glanders I have no doubt, but they are latent cases, 
non-infective. 

Mr. Villar, to my utter astonishment, said that it was not 
within his experience that glanders spreads in fields. The 
very case I related was in his district; I do not know that 
“ ever saw it. Two friends of mine were the owners 0 
, “wpe that got infected there. One of them had taken 

© precaution to send his horses ten miles from London 


on purpose to avoid them getting glanders. There was 
a time, which East End veterinary surgeons will remem- 
ber perfectly well, when the Essex Marshes were thought 
to be places peculiarly suited fcr cure of glandered horses. 
What was the result? The East End of London has 
been rank with glanders from that day to this. Mr. 
Villar made the statement too that 24 hours was not 
enough to enable one to test a considerable stud. I never 
said it was. If you attempted to test the whole lot at 
once it might take you a good while, more than 24 
hours, but it is very easy to arrange with the owner to 
test in batches, 20,10, or 5 at a time, according to the 
size of the stable, and then you need not detain any 
healthy horse for over 24 hours. 

Mr. Malcolm thought that on the subject of compen- 
sation I was not so logical as usual. Apparently he 
founded this deduction upon the simple fact that I dis- 
agreed with the Departmental Committee, of which he 
was a Member. 1 say that does not follow, because one 
might widely differ Booms them and not deserve to be 
called illogical. But what he complained of chiefly was 
my arrangement of the proportion of compensation that 
should be paid for clinically diseased horses, and those 
that only reacted to mallein. What are my propor- 
tions. I never compared them before like this, but they 
come out very well, showing that I am logical. One 
quarter value for the clinically diseased and none to be 
valued above £25; for the others half value with a 
maximum of £40. I think that is excessively logical. 
Mr. Price thinks the defective stabling has something to 
do with the prevalence cf glanders. I do not think the 
stabling per se has any great effect, but defective manage- 
ment, over-work, and bad feeding, which are associates 
of bad stabling, do increases the spread of the disease. 
Even in the very best stables in London you may find 
glanders, and in the very worst stables you may find 
no glanders, so that this is only touching the fringe of 
the subject. He would give no compensation for glan- 
ders or farcy, but he would give it for reactors to mallein 
He would get no reactors, for they would never let him 
try mallein on any one of them. There would be no 
inducement to report the case. Then Mr. Price ran out 
that old hobby of his about every man his own inspector. 
If they were all Mr. Prices I would not object, but 
they are not, and every man his own inspector would 
mean a fine goas-you please style of stamping out 
oa ; we would be worse off than we are now a good 

eal. 

It is suggested also that you should have a standpipe, 
and that the men should carry pails about with them. 
You have seen them [ daresay. I have. Two 18 stone 
men on the top of some barrels of beer ; two beautifully 
bright clean pails that have hung unused underneath the 
axle for three weeks or more, and the horses drinking at 
the water trough! Then, Why do not you do as the 
cabstands do—have a standpipe and a pail? Notice—A 
pail—one pail for the cabstand ! It is a grand idea, but 
I prefer the water trough. 

Mr. MacCallum asks three distinct questions—“ Is 
glanders a curable disease?” I don’t know any more 
than I do whether any other disease is curable. I know 
that some cases get better. “Is mallein a reliable thera- 

eutic agent?” If he had said “diagnostic” I should 
nee said, Yes. As he says “therapeutic; I say, No. 


Fifty per cent. of the cases that are treated with mallein 


if they are infected with glanders do not recover. 

(A voice: What about the Glasgow cases ? ) 

I would rather not express any more opinions about 
the Glasgow cases ; somebody blundered, that’s all. 1 
should think they had nine cases really, and they got the 
two hundred and seventy r2actors by not knowing what 
a reaction to mallein was! I believe their idea of a re- 


f | action to mallein was, pay no attention to the local swel- 


ling, and accept a rise of 2 degrees. You can get as many 
as you like like that! 
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that it came from an infected stud. It came in as a 
latent case, non-infective, and remained in the man’s 
stable it may be a month or it may be six months before 
it developed, and was never suspected of being wrong. 
Only after it had had a discharge of the nose perhaps for 
three or four days, during which time it infected three 
or four other horses, was it recognised as diseased. That 
is the way in which, according to my experience, nearly 
every outbreak commences—by the introduction into a 
stable of a horse not visibly diseased at the time he is 
brought in, but which remains there some time before he 
develops visible symptoms, and before he infects the 
other horses. Out of the 32 that were not accounted 
for I myself believe, simply from my clinical experience, 
that not less than 30 were due to the latent cases intro- 
duced into the stable ; the remaining 2 the water trough 
may possibly be blamed for. I have no objection at all 
to the two per cent. being put down to the water troughs, 
but, mind you, they are only put down to it then. Mr. 
Caton, when he was speaking on this subject, very 
cleveily anticipated that I should ask him, where’s your 
evidence? and he gave us it. What wasit? Twenty 
new horses went into a stable and three months after- 
— glanders appeared in one of them. Really it is too 
unny ! 

Mr. Caton : And everyone of the horses tested before 
it went out. 

Mr. Huntine: Very likely: I will allow that they 
were all in perfect health. But just imagine the evidence 
against the water-trough, gentlemen! Twenty horses go 
into a stable, and three months afterwards, in London, 
one of them has glanders, and that is evidence about 
water-trough infection! And, mind, that is the best 
evidence that can be produced : there has never been any 
better—and that was not worth mentioning as evidence. 
There are many different ways in which some of these 
horses might have been infected. We know that about 
90 odd per cent. of outbreaks are directly traceable to a 
horse which is introduced to the stable whilst suffering 
from the disease in a latent form, only leaving a very 
small modicum unaccounted for. In the face of this fact 
somebody comes and tells us that probably the water- 
trough isa great cause of the disease, but they never 
fetch a particle of evidence. 

With regard to the case from South Africa, there is 
another curious theory. A water-trough is infected to- 
day, and apparently for six months afterwards it remains 
a source of infection because some glandered troop horses 
drank out of it as they were passing. Is that credible? 
Did not it strike the gentleman who related it that there 
must have been some other and more constant methods 
of infection in that district? 1t is perfectly certain that 
drinking at a water trough on one day would not infect 
it for many days. 

Mr. A. Spreuti: I would like to explain that those 
animals all drank out of that trough within a day or two 
of passing through, and that the district had been clean 
for years before this event, and that when we destroyed 
that water trough and erected a new one, in addition to 
stamping out the outbreak, the disease ceased. 

Mr. Huntinc: Was stamping out the outbreak not 
more effective than destroying the trough’? I do not 
deny that with virulently glandered horses drinking at a 
trough healthy horses may kave become infected and 
then infected others. This trough was at a station 
through which troops and transports were constantly 
passing. It may have been repeatedly infected and 
disease may have been spread around by many other 
ways. I cannot understand its being long a centre of in- 
fection except through repeated pollution. 

With regard to mallein in repeated doses, Professor 
Macqueen said we were not justified in saying that mal- 
lein was a cure for glanders. That is not the question 
at all. What we use mallein for in repeated doses, and 


e horse cease re- 


what we want to get at is this. Will t 


acting to mallein after? If the horse ceases to react to: 
mallein it is not glandered. That I have no doubt about. 
whatever. Whena horse really ceases reacting to mal- 
lein that is not a glandered horse, and therefore if by 
repeated doses of mallein or anything else we arrive at a 
period when a horse ceases to react to mallein, that horse: 
can be allowed to go free. 

The PresipENT: That is rather a positive observa- 
tion. 

Mr. Huntine: Yes. And why do I make that posi- 
tive observation? Because we have tested horses over’ 
and over again and when they had really ceased to react- 
to mallein we have sent them to the College and had 
the benefit of the Principal’s opinion after culture tests 
of the lung lesions, and in every case where they had 
ceased to react to mallein there were no active bacilli 
found either by the microscope, by culture, or by any 
other means. I claim, too, that the facts I have given on 
page 41 warrant the observation I have just made. Prof. 
Macqueen seemed to think that I was arguing in favour 
of trying to cure glanders. He seemed to think that 
because repeated doses of mallein are sometimes fol- 
lowed by recovery or cessation of reaction that 1 am 
supporting the notion that we shonld try to cure glan- 
ders. Nothing of the sort. Nothing was ever further 
from my thoughts. I desire to stamp out glanders, but I 
want to doit with the co-operation of the owner and the 
local authorities who have to find the money. Ido not 
want to state a mere abstract method of stamping out 
glanders. You have to consider the requirements of half 
a dozen different parties, and the question is, What is the: 
best and most expedient method of doing it? Mallein 
there comes in very usefully, because if I had a stud in 
which I found a large number of cases that react, and 
that in a town where a large number of outbreaks have 
occurred—that is to say in a distinctly infected town, it 
is a very great help both to the local authority and to the 
owner not to destroy the whole of the reactors at once.. 
In the case of Mr. Olver’s coal mine and in the solitary 
outbreak seen by Mr. Goodall, I should have done exactly’ 
what they did, What isthe use in a case like that of 
keeping twenty animals with the constant possibility of 
infection? In that case there was a district surrounding 
him in which there was no glanders. Therefore the 
op sa and expedient thing was to stamp it out and to 

e done with it. I offer my support to the use of mallein 
in repeated doses, and in working the animals from an 
isolated stable, because it helps the local authority and! 
the owner. Then you say, Why keep these dangerous 
animals at all? Because [ have arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the majority of them are not dangerous ani- 
mals, and until they break up they are not infective. 
Why? Some of the. speakers seem to have thought 
that that is a sort of notion I have worked out of my 
own inner consciousness without any facts. As a matter 
of fact it is known to more than one man in this room 
that there has been two experiments conducted in which 
horses that reacted to mallein, and which were at the 
time reacting to mallein, have been kept in a shed with 
healthy horses for months, with a common manger and 
common water trough, and there has been no spread of 
the disease. It has also been shown that horses that 
have reacted to mallein more than once, and have ceased 
to react—have really ceased—have been kept with other 
horses with a ccmmon water trough and a common 
manger, and there has been no spread of disease from 
them. Those, gentlemen, are facts—and they are facts 
bad to get over. 

Professor Macqueen says it is not clear whether the 
essayist wants control or something different. Well! 
am sorry he did not understand, but I thought the 
whole argument I had been trying to bring forward was 
that the control of glanders had been tried and failed, 
and that what we now wanted was a real attempt at 
something different. How long are in-contacts to re- 
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«ain under the observation of the inspector? The pro- 
fessor asked that question. Until they are dead or have 
ceased to react, is the reply. Then I am asked, why 
isolate a horse that shows no sign of disease? and am 
asked to reconcile the statement on page 26 with another 
statement on page 28, in one of which I say that the 
Jatent case is not infective, and in the other in which I 
advise the isolation of all reactors. It does not want 
reconciling ; it only wants understanding However, 
for the sake of any gentleman who does not quite see it 
I will explain. As I said before, the reactor may arrive 
at a day in which he becomes dangerous ; that is why I 
want him isolated, so that should his day of infectivity 
arrive he shall not be in a position to do any harm. 
Professor Williams told us something about glanders 
in mules, and I accept his information. I know nothing 
of glanders in mules. Mr. McKenny thought he had 
found an inconsistency in some statement of mine on 
page 26 where I said “I venture to assert that a horse 
showing no sign of glanders is a non-infective animal 
even though hislungs be studded with nodules.” Then 
on page 28 he drew attention to a paragraph in which [ 
said that disease is conveyed by infected horses which 
are not visibly diseased, and he seems to think that there 
is some inconsistency between the two statements. In 
the first case I say that the horse showing no sign of 
disease is non-infective ; in the other I say the disease 
is conveyed by horses infected, but not visibly diseased 
from town to town and from stable to stable. The horse 
suffering from latent disease enters a stable unsuspected, 
may remain non-infective for months or weeks, but con- 
veys disease to other horses when it breaks up. Then he 
also says would I kindly reconcile the statement that a pri- 
vate water trough in a yard where glandered horses are, 
spreads disease whereas [ deny that a public water- 
trough often spreads disease? That is not difficult to 
reconcile either. In one case there is a number of in- 
fective diseased horses drinking at that water trough 
every day and a healthy horse drinking every day with 
them. Inthe other case nobody has ever yet shown 
that there were glandered horses drinking at the water- 
troughs—they only surmise it. As a matter of fact I 
show by statisties here that of the glandered horses 
that are notified by the owners and killed in London 64 
per cent. have no discharge from the nose. They do not 
put their farcy legsinto the water, you know, although 
they may, as Pr sfessor Pritchard imagines, rub them up 
against the other horse’s legs. You have got to show 
tLat there are glandered horses working in the streets of 
London in an infective stage. 
It is an extremely uncommon thing to find a horse 
suffering from clinical glanders in the streets of Lon- 
don, and for years that has been so. Mr. Price pointed 
out that he never knew a man who desired to keep 
glanders in his stable, but he wanted to get it out as 
soon as he recognised it. Our difficulty is that the man 
does not recognise it until the animal breaks up with 
some symptom or other, and if we could only recognise 
the disease—and mallein enables us to do so—before the 
infective period, we shonld have no difficulty whatever. 
There is the whole crux of the question. If the Board 
of Agriculture would give us the power that they have 
given in regulations for every other disease, to detect 
and stay the in-contact horse—the infected horse which 
1s not doing but may do harm—there would be no diffi- 
uly whatever in stamping out this disease. That there 
are horses working in the streets of London suffering 
f rom glanders I have no doubt, but they are latent cases, 
non-infective. 
Mr. Villar, to my utter astonishment, said that it was not 
within his experience that glanders spreads in fields. The 
very case I related was in his district; I do not know that 
- ever saw it. Two friends of mine were the owners of 
- one that got infected there. One of them had taken 
precaution to send his horses ten miles from London 


on purpose to avoid them getting glanders. There was 
a time, which East End veterinary surgeons will remem- 
ber perfectly well, when the Essex Marshes were thought 
to be places peculiarly suited fcr cure of glandered horses. 
What was the result? The East End of London has 
been rank with glanders from that day to this. Mr. 
Villar made the statement too that 24 hours was not 
enough to enable one to test a considerable stud. I never 
said it was. If you attempted to test the whole lot at 
once it might take you a good while, more than 24 
hours, but it is very easy to arrange with the owner to 
test in batches, 20,10, or 5 at a time, according to the 
size of the stable, and then you need not detain any 
healthy horse for over 24 hours. 

Mr. Malcolm thought that on the subject of compen- 
sation I was not so logical as usual. Apparently he 
founded this deduction upon the simple fact that I dis- 
agreed with the Departmental Committee, of which he 
was a Member. 1 say that does not follow, because one 
might widely differ from them and not deserve to be 
called illogical. But what he complained of chiefly was 
my arrangement of the proportion of compensation that 
should be paid for clinically diseased horses, and those 
that only reacted to mallein. What are my propor- 
tions. I never compared them before like this, but they 
come out very well, showing that I am logical. One 
quarter value for the clinically diseased and none to be 
valued above £25; for the others half value with a 
maximum of £40. I think that is excessively logical. 
Mr. Price thinks the defective stabling has something to 
do with the prevalence cf glanders. I do not think the 
stabling per se has any great effect, but defective manage- 
ment, over-work, and bad feeding, which are associates 
of bad stabling, do increases the spread of the disease. 
Even in the very best stables in London you may find 
glanders, and in the very worst stables you may find 
no glanders, so that this is only touching the fringe of 
the subject. He would give no compensation for glan- 
ders or farcy, but he would give it for reactors to mallein 
He would get no reactors, for they would never let him 
try mallein on any one of them. There would be no 
inducement to report the case. Then Mr. Price ran out 
that old hobby of his about every man his own inspectur. 
If they were all Mr. Prices [ would not object, but 
they are not, and every man his own inspector would 
mean a fine goas-you please style of stamping out 
, a ; we would be worse off than we are now a good 

eal. 

It is suggested also that you should have a standpipe, 
and that the men should carry pails about with them. 
You have seen them [ daresay. I have. Two 18 stone 
men on the top of some barrels of beer ; two beautifully 
bright clean pails that have hung unused underneath the 
axle for three weeks or more, and the horses drinking at 
the water trough! Then, Why do not you do as the 
cabstands do—have a standpipe and a pail? Notice—A 
pail—one pail for the cabstand! It is a grand idea, but 
I prefer the water trough. 

Mr. MacCallum asks three distinct questions—“ Is 
glanders a curable disease?” I don’t know any more 
than I do whether any other disease is curable. I know 
that some cases get better. “Is mallein a reliable thera- 

eutic agent?” If he had said “diagnostic” I should 
~— said, Yes. As he says “therapeutic; I say, No. 
Fifty per cent. of the cases that are treated with mallein 
if they are infected with glanders do not recover. 

(A voice: What about the Glasgow cases 

I would rather not express any more opinions about 
the Glasgow cases ; somebody blundered, that’s all. 1 
should think they had nine cases really, and they got the 
two hundred and seventy r2actors by not knowing what 
a reaction to mallein was! I believe their idea of a re- 
action to mallein was, pay no attention to the local swel- 
ling, and accept a rise of 2 degrees. You can get as many 
as you like like that ! 
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“Ts latent glanders in a horse a source of infection to 
a healthy horse?” I have said in my paper, and I repeat 
it, Ido not believe it is, and I have given you my 
reasons for that belief. (Loud cheers.) 


CENTRAL 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


The annual general meeting of the Central Veterinar 
Medical Society was held at the Royal College of Veteri- 
nary Surgeons, Red Lion Square, W.C., on Thursday 
evening, October 2nd, 1902, Mr. A. Rogerson, President, 
in the chair. There were present Messrs. A. L. Butters, 
W. L. Harrison, W. Macdonald, S. H. Slocock, J. Rowe, 
W. R. Clarke, L. Savournin, H. A. MacCormack, W. 
Perryman, R. Porch, G. Reddish, A. E. Bayley, W. 
Pritchard, G. Upton, W. Reekie, P. W. D. Smith, W. 
Taylor, and E. Lionel Stroud, Hon. Sec., and one 
visitor. 

The Hon. Sec. read the minutes of the last annual 
general meeting, which were confirmed. 


CoRRESPONDENCE. 


The SECRETARY announced that letters and telegrams 
had been received from Col. Moore, Col. Nunn, Mr. 
Samsor, Mr. Villar, and Prof. Macqueen regretting their: 
inability to attend the meeting. ; 

Letters from Mr. Thomas Burrell and Mr. W. J Mul- 
vey definitely resigning their membership of the Society 
were read. 

On the motion of Mr. A. L. Butters, seconded by Mr. 
FE. L. Stroud, the resignations were accepted with 
regret. 

The SECRETARY read communications received from 
the Yorkshire, the Eastern Counties, the Lincolnshire, 
and the Royal Counties Veterinary Medical Societies 
dealing with the question of the Army Veterinary De- 
partment. 

The PrestDENT asked the meeting whether it desired 
to pass a resolution on the subject similar in terms to 
those passed by the other Veterinary Medical Socie- 
ties. 

Mr. A. L. Burrers thought that as the Council of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons had already taken 
action in the matter it was rather late in the day to raise 
such a question. Of course the Central Veterinary 
Medical Society sympathised and concurred with the 
action the Council had taken, and he was glad to find 
that the Secretary of State for War had suggested that a 
Conference should take place between representative 
veterinary surgeons and the War Office authorities. He 
thought the receipt of the letters and resolutions from 
the various Veterinary Medical Societies should be 
acknowledged. 

Mr. L. SAvouRNIN thought the Society should adopt 
a resolution similar in terms to that passed by the Royal 
Counties Society in order to show that they were in 
sympathy with the matter. The fact that paragraphs 
had appeared in the papers indicacing that a Conference 
was to take place should not induce the profession to re- 
lax their efforts for reform until the Commission’s recom- 
mendations were adopted and enforced. The report of 
the Commission might be put into a pigeon hole in the 
War Office and be forgotten for ever. The agitation 
should be kept going until redress was obtained. 

Mr. W. REEKIE moved that the communications lie on 
the table. 

Mr. Percy SmItH seconded the resolution. 

Mr. SAVOURNIN moved as an amendment “ That this 
Society wishes to endorse the action taken by the 
Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
with reference to the grievances of the Army Veterinary 


is obtained, and that a copy of this resolution be forwar- 
ded to the Council of the R.C.V.S.” 

Mr. S. H. Stocock seconded the amendment, which 
was carried with four dissentients. 

The amendment on being put asa substantive motion 
was again carried with three dissentients. 

The SECRETARY announced that Messrs. F. W. Wragg, 
J. Woodger and J. Rowe had consented to continue to act 
as trustees for the Society. 


NoMINATIONS AND ELECTION. 


Mr. C. E. Wetts, M.R.C.V.S., 99, Abbey Road, St. 
John’s Wood, and Mr. Frank Lez, of Bristol, were 
nominated as Fellows of the Society. 

Mr. C. Rrx, M.R.C.V.S., Calthorpe Street, N.W., was 
unanimously elected a Fellow of the Society. 


VicToRIA VETERINARY BENEVOLENT Funp. 


The meeting proceeded to consider the following re- 
commendation from the Council :—“ That the sum of 10 
guineas be voted towards the special appeal of the Vic- 
toria Veterinary Benevolent Fund.” 

The Hon. Sec. read the following letter from Mr. W. 
F. Barrett, the Secretary of the Fund : 


“ Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund. 
96, Tressillian Road, 
Brockley, London, S.E. 
10th July, 1902. 
Dear Sir, 

I was instructed by my Council at its last meeting to 
write and ask you to be so kind as to lay before your 
Society the special circumstances relating to the effort to 
procure £500. You are aware no doubt thata member 
of our profession very kindly offered to give £100 if we 
could secure the sum of £500. Very great efforts have 
been made with this object, but only £360 has been re- 
ceived, so that there is wanting about £140 more. 

The Council earnestly ask you to be good enough to 
lay these facts before your Society, in order that the 
position may be fully understood ; and further express 
the hope that the members will favourably consider this 
final appeal for help. 

The Society is doing a special work amongst our dis- 
tressed brethren, and there are, alas, too many of them, 
and it is on their b2half that your Society is respectfully 
asked to aid the work. We are conscious of, and grate- 
ful for, the help which has already been given, but feel 
that such a splendid offer as this should not be allowed 
to fall through. My Council will therefore be very 
pleased if your Society will carefully consider this appli- 
cation, and if at all possible come to the rescue at this 
= stage of the effort.—I am, dear sir, yours faith- 
ully, 

W. Freeman Barrett, Hon. Sec.” 


Mr. Upton thought that as every little veterinary 
medical society was making a donation of about ten 
guineas to the fund it would be lowering the prestige of 
the Central Veterinary Medical Society if it did not con- 
tribute considerably more than that amount. As @ 
special appeal was being made he thought at least twenty 
guineas should be voted to the fund by the Society, and 
proposed that that course should be adopted. 

Prof. PritcHarp said he had much pleasure, from a 
very intimate knowledge of the Fund, in seconding the 
proposition. He was certain that the work being done 
was one of the best connected with the profession. 

the members could only see some of the appeals made to 
Mr. Barrett and the Committee they would readily 
understand that money was urgently wanted, and an 
offer of £100, if another £400 could be raised to make it 
£500, was a chance not to be missed. As Mr. Upton 
had very properly said, the smaller societies, many 0 
them not nearly so rich as the Central Society, were 


Department, and hopes that the efforts of the professi 
aan be relaxed until rectification of their 


subscribing their ten guineas, and the Central Society 
could well afford to vote 20 guineas. The Society in 
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the past had spent large sums of money in other direc- 
tions which probably had not been put to so good a use 
as the present vote would be. 

Mr. Stocock enquired whether the larger amount 
could be voted without a further reference to the Coun- 
cil. Could the recommendation be sent back for amend- 
ment ? 

The SecRETARY said that in view of the recommenda- 
tion of the Council the meeting could not vote more 
than ten guineas at the present meeting, but they could 
recommend the Council to vote an additional 10 guineas 
at the next meeting. The appeal was very urgent, and 
time would be lost if the recommendation were referred 
back, and he therefore proposed that ten guineas be voted 
at once, and that the Council be recommended to vote a 
further donation of ten guineas, 

Mr. REEKIE said he would be most happy to second 
the Secretary’s proposition. 

Mr. Upton announced that if it was impossible to 
vote the whole of the 20 guineas that evening he would 
withdraw his motion in favcur of the Secretary’s. 

Mr. A. L. Burrers said that although the Society only 
two or three years ago gave £50 to the Victoria Bene- 
volent Fund, he thoroughly supported the proposition 
that another 20 guineas should be given. He thought it 
would be safe to leave the matter in the hands of the 
Council, and predicted with a certain amount of confi- 
dence that the Council would give the extra ten 
guineas. 

Mr. Stroud’s proposition, that ten guineas be voted at 
once and that the meeting recommend the Council to 
give a further donation of ten guineas, was then put and 
unanimously agreed to. 


ANNUAL REPORT AND BALANCE SHEET. 


The SEcRETARY read the annual report. 

Mr. President and Genatlemen,—In presenting the 
annual report, the Council have much pleasure in an- 
nouncing that the Session 1901-2 has been a most suc- 
cessful one. Eighteen Fellows have been elected, three 
have resigned, and two have been lost through death. 

Ten ordinary and four Council meetings have been 
held, aud the Council are pleased to nvte an increase in 
the numbers of attendances, viz., an average of 34 at each 
meeting. 

A special general meeting was called in July to 
consider the question of “ Professional Fees allowed at 
Metropolitan Police Courts,” and the Council are sur- 
nee that, with such an important financial matter 

efore them, Members did not attend numerously 
enough to form a quorum ; it is earnestly to be hoped 
that when matters of like importance come before the 
Society, that members will put themselves to some little 
inconvenience to attend. 

The annual meeting was held in October, when Mr. 

. Rogerson was unanimonsly elected President. Mr. 
8. H. Slocock, Prof. J. Macqueen, Mr. R. Porch, and 
Prof. W. Pritchard were elected Vice-Presidents ; and 
Messrs, 8. Villar, Prof. Hobday, Col. Nunn, L. Savour- 
nin, W. Roots, W. Perryman, W. Hunting, H. A. Mac- 
Cormack, W. L. Harrison, M. Clark, F. G. Samson, and 
J. Rowe on the Council. Mr. A. L. Butters was re 
elected Hon. Treasurer, and Mr. E. Lionel Stroud Hon. 
Secretary. Mr. W. L. Harrison and: Mr, J. Baxter were 
appointed Auditors. 

n November the Presidential Address was given by 

r Regerson, and this was followed by the Annual 
Dinner at which 52 sat down. 

PR. following papers have been read during the 
€ssion, and though numerically less than usual, the dis- 
cussions have been long and thorough. 

—The Management of Horses and the Duty of Veteri- 

nary Surgeons on Board Ship, by Lieut.-Colonel R. 
Moore, A.V.D 


2.—-Advertising and Unprofessional Conduct, by Prof. J. 
Macqueen. 

3.—The Internal Discipline of the Veterinary Profession; 
as provided for by Act of Parliament and Royal 
Charter, and as administered by the Council and 
Registration Committee of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, by W. Roger Clark. 

4.—Fees, Charges, etc., by H. Gray. 

The Council desires to thank Profs. Hobday and Prit- 
chard, Col. Nunn, Messrs. Rickards, Johnson, Stroud, 
Wolsey, Banham, Rodgers, Gray, Porch, and Wooff for 
interesting specimens and cases brought before the 
notice of the Society, and would urge members to 
always bear in mind that by bringing such cases to the 
meetings one of the principal objects of the Society will 
be greatly forwarded, viz, the cultivation and promo- 
tion of veterinary medicine and surgery. 

The receipts during the year have been £96 14s. 6d. 
and the expenditure £86 12s. 2d., including a grant of 
£30 to the National Veterinary Association’s entertain- 
ment. 

Mr. Rogerson, Mr. Butters, and Mr. Stroud were 
elected by the Council to represent the Society at the 
Sanitary Congress recently held in Manchester; Mr. 
Rogerson being unable to go, Mr. Harrison took his 
place, and their report will follow in due course. 

On the motion of Mr. Reekie, seconded by Mr. 
Savournin, the annual report and balance sheet were 
unanimously received and adopted. 


ELEcTION OF OFFICERS. 


Scrutineers.— Messrs. Percy Smith and A. E. Bayley 
were unanimously elected scrutineers of the ballot for 
the election of officers. 

President.—Mr. R, Porcn said he had great pleasure 
in proposing that Mr. Perryman should be elected 
President for the ensuing year. Mr. Perryman had 
been a most regular attendant at the meetings, had 
always taken a great interest in the Society, and he was 
sure if he were elected president would fulfil the duties 
in a worthy manner. No doubt he would also take a 
greater interest in the Society in the future if he were 
elected to that honourable position. 

Mr. Stocock, in seconding the motion, said he 
thoroughly endorsed the remarks of the proposer of the 
resoluticn, which he hoped would be carried unani- 
mously. 

The resolution was then put and carried by accla- 
mation. 

Mr. A. RoGerson, the retiring President, said that 
before vacating the seat which he had occupied during 
the past year he wished to thank the members one and 
all for the kind support given to him during that period. 
When he first took over the duties of President of the 
Society he did so with a considerable amount of diffi- 
dence, never having previously occupied the position of 
president at any meeting, either in the profession or out 
of it. He had endeavoured to do ‘his duty to the chair 
and to the Society, and he hoped the members considered 
he had been fairly successful. (Cheers.) 

The presidential chair was then vacated by Mr. Roger- 
son and taken, amid hearty applause, by Mr. Perryman. 

The Presrpent (Mr. Perryman) said he hardly knew 
how to express to the members his appreciation for the 
honour which had been conferred upon him that 
evening, for, practically a young member of the pro- 
fession and of the Society, he could not have expected 
such an attainment so early in life. The presidency of 
the Society was by no means a sinecure ; it entailed a 
good deal of tact and energy, and he trusted that the 
confidence which had been reposed in him by his election 
that evening would not be wanting in either of those 
respects. He would endeavour to enhance the welfare 
of the Society as much as it was in his power to do so, 
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and appealed to the members for their liberal co-opera- 
tion in this direction. Since he had been a member he 
had found the Society a source of great friendship, and 
believed that if all the London practitioners were to 
belong to it a better feeling would exist among veteri- 
nary surgeons, and that the status of the profession 
would be be raised. If at the end of his term of office 
he did not possess more friends than he had at the 
present time, he felt it would be his own fault. 

Vice-Presidents.—Mr. A. Rogerson, Mr. J. Rowe, Pro- 
fessor W. Pritchard, and Mr. Porch were unanimously 
elected Vice-Presidents of the Society. 

Council.—The following twelve gentlemen were elected 
to constitute, with the officers the Council of the Society : 
Prof. Macqueen, Col. Nunn, Col. Duck, Messrs. Hunt- 
ing, Villar, Samson, MacCormack, Slocock, Reekie, 
Savournin, Harrison, and Prof. Woodruff. 

Hon. Treasurer.— Mr. A. RoGERSON said he would like 
to take the opportunity of proposing that Mr. Butters be 
re-elected Treasurer of the Society. The members kad 
every confidence in Mr. Butters, and knew that their 
money was thoroughly secure while it was in his posses- 
sion. He was a most energetic Treasurer and devoted a 
considerable amount of time to the accounts. 

Mr. MacCorMack seconded the motion, which was 
carried unanimously. 

Hon. Secretary.—Mr. Rocerson said he would also 
like most sincerely to recommend that Mr. Stroud should 
again be re-elected Honorary Secretary. Mr. Stroud had 
carried on the duties of Hon. Secretary for some con- 
siderable time with entire satisfaction to all the members, 
and he was a most enthusiastic worker. Naturally the 
Presidency was the premier position in the Society, but 
unless the President was backed up by a good Secretary 
he would find it a difficult position to hold. 

Mr. Porcu, in seconding the resolution, thought the 
Society would have a great difficulty in finding a Secre- 
a | equal to Mr. Stroud for the ability with which he 
had carried on his work, The way in which the Society 
had prospered under his Secretaryship spoke volumes for 
his able management. He felt sure the Society could 
not do better than elect him year after year, and expressed 
the hope that he would continue to hold the post for the 
benefit of the Society. 

The resolution was a and carried unanimously. 

Mr. E. L. Stroup thanked the members for the con- 
fidence they had reposed in him. He would always 
endeavour to do his best for the Society, and hoped the 
members would support him by coming forward and 
volunteering to read papers. 

Mr. A. L. Burrers also thanked the members for the 
honor they had done him in re-electing him as treasurer. 
He tried to keep a tight hand on the purse strings, but 
when appeals like those of the Victoria Benevolent Fund 
were made it was impossible to resist the spending of a 
considerable sum of money. 

Auditors.—On the motion of Mr. MacCormack 
seconded by Mr. Stroup, Mr. W. L. Harrison, and Mr. 
W. Roger Clarke were unanimously elected Auditors to 
the Society. 

Dinner Committee.—On the motion of Mr. MacCor- 
MACK, seconded by Mr. Savourntn, the President, 
Messrs. Rogerson, Porch, Reekie, and the Secretary and 
aww were unanimously elected as the Dinner Com- 
mittee. 


Mr. J. Rows said it gave him great pleasure to propose 
a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Rogerson for the alee 
which had invariably characterised his conduct in the 
chair during the past session. With the exception of 


Prof. Pritchard, he (Mr. Rowe) was practically the father | 


of the Society, and it was a pleasure to him to see the 
juniors coming to the fore and occupying prominent 
positions. He was sure the members were unanimously 
of opinion that his esteemed friend, Mr. Rogerson, had 


occupied the chair erg | the past session not only with 
credit to himself but to the Society. 

The resolution was carried with acclamation. 

Mr. Rocerson, in reply, sincerely thanked the mem- 
bers for the vote of thanks, and particularly Mr. Rowe 
for the all too kind words in which he had proposed it. 
The work of the past session had been characterised 
more by jurisprudence than by actual practical details ; 
it had been somewhat distasteful to a few, but the 
majority had been satisfied. So far as the number of 
attendances was concerned, last session was a record, and. 
he sincerely hoped the numbers would be maintained. He 
appealed to the members to support the new President, 

r, Perryman, who they were all delighted to see elevated 
to such a position. While he was practically a young 
member he was a worthy one, and was perfectly capable 
of conducting the affairs of the Society. (Applause). 

Votes of thanks to the Scrutineers, and to the Presi- 
dent terminated the proceedings. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF VETERINARY SURGEONS. 
SpecrAL MEETING oF CoUNCIL. 


A special meeting of Council of the Royal College of 
pt Se. sn was held at 10, Red Lion Square, 
W.C., on Wednesday afternoon, Octuber 22nd, 1902, for 
the purpose of confirming an alteration of bye-law passed 
at a special meeting of Council held on the 10th inst. 

Mr. W. FreEMAN BarreEtT (Vice-President) was voted 
to the Chair. 

The following members were present :—Vet.-Colonel 
Duck, Professors M’Fadyean and Shave, Messrs. Ban- 
ham, Dollar, Villar, Wragg, Mr. Thatcher (solicitor), and 
Mr. Robinson, (deputy secretary), in the absence of Mr. 
Hill through illness. 

The Deputy Secretary having read the notice con- 
vening the meeting, the minutes of the previous special 
meeting of Council were taken as read and confirmed. 

Letters were announced as having been received from 
the President (Prof. W. O. Williams), and Mr. A. W, 
Mason, regretting their inability to attend the meeting. 

Mr. Dotuar formally moved that the following altera- 
tion of bye-law be confirmed : “ That should any member 
of the R.C.V.S., who may be accused of conduct disgraceful 
in a professional respect, notify the Secretary more than 
ten days before trial of his desire to be tried publicly, 
facilities shall be given for the admission of members of 
the profession to the trial], and for independent reporting 
of the evidence.” 

Mr. Vi~LaR seconded the motion, which was carried 
unanimously. 

The meeting then terminated. , 


THE TRANSMISSION OF DISEASE BETWEEN 
MAN AND THE LOWER ANIMALS. 
By Professor WoRKMAN. 
Delivered at the Glasgow Veterinary College on Oct. 17. 


Gentlemen,— When your Principal so kindly asked me 
to deliver the opening address at the commencement of 
the Winter Session, I thought it would be most suitable 
to choose a subject which is of interest to both veter!- 
nary surgeons and to medical men. I therefore chose 
the subject of the transmission of disease between man 
and the lower animals. 

Before I take up the subject I should like to refer in a 
few words to the memory of the great master of patho- 
logy who died on the 5th September, Prof. Rudolph Vir- 
chow, of Berlin. 

For the last half century and more Virchow was 
the leading spirit in all the great investigations ré 
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garding the seats, causes, and history of various diseases, 
and the Archives which bear his name are a storehouse 
of all the advances made during the last half century in 
these branches of science. Not only was he a leader in 
pathology but he spent great energy in the advancement 
of the municipal affairs of Berlin, was a well known 
figure in the Parliament house in Leipzigerstrasse on the 
side of liberty and freedom, and he was a great investi- 
gator in Archeology and Ethnology, being one of the 
chief founders of the Ethnological Museum in Berlin ; 
his death has caused a great loss to the scientific world, 
and it will be long before his place is adequately filled. 

In considering the relations of disease to man and to 
the lower animals I have to point out that we may sub- 
divide diseases into various classes according to these 
relations. Some diseases which are quite common in 
man, such as the veneral diseases, typhoid, and some 
others, appear to be non-transmissible to the lower ani- 
mals, and probably in the same way many diseases which 
affect the lower animals may not be transmissible to 
man. Again, in some cases the virus or the cause of 
disease may produce quite different symptoms in the in- 
fected individual from those which were produced in the 
first host, as, for instance, in the case of the malaria 
parasite, where the plasmodium undergoes a peculiar 
series of changes in the body of the mosquito, producing 
what may be characterised as a disease in it, but this is 
entirely different from the diseases which Occur in man, 
when the organism has been transmitted to man. In 
the disease measles of the pig the symptoms are pro- 
duced by a parasite, 7'’enia solium, which is found in 
the muscles in the form of the cysticercus, while in man 
the same organism is found to produce a totally different 
disease, as tapeworm in the intestine. It sometimes 
happens, however, in this latter case that the conditions 
are reversed and then the cysticercus appears in the man 
and the tapeworm in the lower es ts 

We find also that in many cases where a disease is 
transmissible from one species to another, and where 
the disease symptoms are the same in different species 
when infected, the susceptibility of the various species 
may differenormously in degree. A much larger amount 
of the infecting virus being required to produce the symp- 
toms in one species than in another. 

It is probable that some diseases which occur in 
different species of animals and produce somewhat simi- 
lar symptoms in them may be caused by microbes 
which though very closely allied are yet of different 
varieties or species. This is certainly true of tubercu- 
losis, in which the microbe causing the disease in birds 
is distinctly different from that which causes the 
disease in the mammalia and in man, the variation in 
this case being probably related to the higher body tem- 
perature maintained in the birds than is maintained in 
the mammalia. 

_Some pathologists, among them Robert Koch, con- 
sider that the Bacillus tuberculusis hominis differs in a 
Similar manner from that of some of the lower mam- 
malia—the cow, for instance, and that in this case the 
disease cannot be transmitted from man to the cow nor 
from the cow tu man. Since Koch promulgated this 
view evidence has been forthcoming to show that human 
tuberculosis may be transmitted to the ox or cow; though 
experiments to verify the converse can naturally not 
often be made, I am strongly inclined to believe that it 
will also be found to be true. Yet in spite of this I believe 
— Koch that the direct communication of the disease 
a the cow to man is very rare, while at the same 

Ime the transmission of the disease from cow’s milk to 
man is extremely common, the milk becoming contami- 
a in dairies and other places after it has left the cow. 
pn security therefore apparently given us from Koch’s 

€ment is really a very fallacious one, and the state- 


ment should not h - ‘ 
qualification. ave been made without this clear 


It has been pointed out that the baccillus of human 
tuberculosis differs from that of the ox in that the 
latter is more slender and is not liable to show club- 
shaped swelling of the ends in old cultures as the first 
does. Another indication that the species are different 
is that the bovine bacilli goow much more slowly on 
artificial media than the human ferm, the human form 
growing much quicker after having been passed through 
several cultivations on glycerine agar. 

The anatomical changes produced by the disease are 
very different in the ox from what is found in man ; 
as inthe ox it produces great growths on the serous sur- 
faces of the thorax and abdomen which give to the 
disease its German name Perlsucht, z.¢., Bead disease. 

Professor Lassar, of Berlin, has a paper in Deutsche 
Medecinische Wochenschrift of October 2nd, 1902, show- 
ing that from his experience butchers are liable to infec- 
tion of the hands with bovine tubercle, while another 
paper in the same number by Dr, A. Méaller, of Belzig, 
argues from a series of experiments made by him on 
calves and goats that human tuberculosis cannot be 
transmitted to these animals either by feeding, peritoneal 
injection, or injection into the blood vessels. 

I believe it will be fonnd that we have to do with 
two species or at least two varieties of bacillus the one 
of which can be transmitted only with difficulty to man 
and the other only with difficulty to the ox. 

The real danger, however, is that we are constantly 
liable to infection by food, and especially by milk, not 
to bovine tuberculosis but to human tuberculosis with 
which it has been directly infected. 

Gentlemen, I should take it as a great favour if any 
of you who have the opportunity would prepare some 
specimens for our museum at the Royal Infirmary, illus- 


| trating this disease as it shows itself in the ox, and also 


microscopic sections of the diseased tissues. I[ am 
sorry to say there are as yet but few specimens in our 
museum illustrating diseases in the lower animals, 

Somewhat more than 20 years ago Laveran, a French 
observer, discovered and described a parasite which he 
found in the blood of patients suffering from malaria and 
which attacked the red bluod corpuscles, altering or de- 
vouring the hemoglobin and causing the complete de- 
struction of the corpuscles affected and the deposit of the 
colouring matter in the spleen and other organs. At the 
same time the parasite probably produces some toxin 
which gives rise to the febrile symptoms peculiar to the 
disease. At that time it was supposed that the disease 
was spread by a“ miasm ” or emanation from the ground 
in the infected district, which was carried about in some 
obscure manner by the air, and it was known certainly 
that the disease could nut be transmitted by ordinary 
direct contagion from one person to another. 

The theory usually propounded to explain this re- 
markable fact was that the parasite required to pass one 
part of the cycle of its existence in the ground or in water 
and then afterwards find its way into the blood of a 
second host and thus start another cycle of existence. 

Within the last four years our knowledge of malaria 
and of allied diseases has been enormously advanced by 
the labours of Ronald Ross, Celli, Manson and others, 
who tind that the parasites which multiply and follow 
out a cycle of their existence in the blood of man, when 
they become sexually ripe and happen to be taken into 
the stomach of certain species of mosquito rapidly pro- 
duce sexual forms known as micro-gametocytes and 
macro-gametocytes, which produce the first sperm, the 
latteran ovum ; when the ova and sperm or macrogamet 
and microgamet unite in the stomach of the anopheles, 
as the species of mosquito is called, an ookinet or vermi- 
culus is produced which passes into the wall of the 
stomach and there enlarges into an oocyst in which sporo- 
blasts form, and these break up into sporozoa, small 
thread like bodies which escape in numerous numbers 
into the body cavity of the mosquite and thus pass to 
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the veneno-salivary gland at the base of the proboscis. 
Then when the anopheles bites any person the sporozoa 
find their way into his blood and infect him with 
disease. 

This remarkable overturning of our ideas as to etiology 
of malaria and its allied diseases has been due chiefly to 
the careful study of the processes in birds, which suffer 
from at least two forms of disease closely allied to 
malaria, the organisms of which are known as halteridum 
and proteosoma. 

In an introductory address of this kind it is only possi- 
ble to refer toa few things, and even these only shortly, so 
that I do not intend to take up your time with matters 
of prevention and treatment. I wish, however, to refer 
shortly to the interesting subject from a veterinary point 
of view, of the preparation of preventive and curative 
serums. 

The theory underlying the process is that of producing 
a mild form of a human disease, for example, diphtheria, 
in one of the lower animals such as the horse. This ap- 
pears to cause the formation in the blood of the animal 
of some substance which has a resisting power against 
that disease. 

It is then found that the serum taken trom a horse so 
immunised and injected into the subcutaneous tissue of 
a patient suffering from diphtheria causes his speedy re- 
covery, or if it be imjected into a healthy person who is 
exposed to infection it will prevent his being attacked. 

In the same way it has been found that the danger 
from the bite of venemous snakes may be entirely 
avoided. Ifa rabbit be treated first with a small quan- 
tity of a weak solution of cobra poison, this makes the 
rabbit very ill, but in a little while it recovers, if then a 
little more of the solution or a little stronger solution be 
injected the rabbit is made ill again, but not so severely, 
and if this process be repeated a few times the rabbit be- 
comes entirely immune, so that he may be bitten by a 
vigorous cobra without suffering at all; and then it is 
found that if a second rabbit be injected with blood 
serum from the first, this second rabbit will be found to 
be similarly immune. 

From experience in my own family I am confident of 

the value of the serum, which seemed 
rapidly to cure those who were ill and to prevent the 
spread of the disease to others. 
_ Not only have we these diseases due to infection by 
insects such as the mosquito, but it is highly probable that 
some of the parasitic worms—for instance the filaria 
sanguinis hominis and the anchylostoma duodenalis—are 
also transmitted in a similar way by blood-sucking insects. 
It is quite possible also that po es diseases, some of them 
of a terrible nature, for example the bubonic plague, are 
spread in the same way, for it has been found that among 
the plague another by means 
of fleas, apparently, which probably carry the bacillus 
with the blood sucked from their iat. . 

As diseases which are undoubtedly transmissible from 
the lower animals to man, but probably in a much more 
direct fashion, I need only mention hydrophobia, actino- 
mycosis and glanders. These three are very rarely, if 
ever, transmitted from one human patient to another, 
but man is most commonly infected in the case of hydro- 
phobia by the dog, in the case of actinomycosis by the 
cow or ox, and in the case of glanders by the horse, and 
these diseases are among the most incurable we know of, 
but mercifully they are at present not very common in 
the human species. 

You see, gentlemen, from what I have called to mind 
that the ailments of the lower animals, and especially of 
the domestic animals, which you as veterinary surgeons 
are called _ to treat, are of enormous importance, not 
only from the value of the animals and from the view of 
mercy towards them, but also from the view of the ex- 
treme danger they may become to ourselves. You are 


actually in your efforts to control and stamp out disease 
among them doing a great deal to lessen the disease and 
suffering of their masters. 


Gentlemen, I am strongly of opinion that the gulf 


which separates the veterinary physician and surgeon 
from the ordinary practitioner is a serious evil to 
both, and that it would be a Fare advantage: 
if this College could be more closely affiliated with the 

University, sothat our students would have the advan- 

tage of studying disease among the animals and you of 

studying it among men. Until that is brought about it- 
seems tc me that it would be wise for us to work some- 
what into one another’s hands, and to that end I shall 
endeavour this winter, as I have opportunity, to prepare 

some specimens of human diseases for your museum,. 
and shall be much obliged if you will do the same for 
me, with diseases of the lower animals. 


ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


Extract from London Gazette : 
War Orrice, Patt Matt, Oct. 21. 
Srarr.—Vet.-Lieut.-Col. H. Thompson, C.B., A.V.D.,. 
to be Director-General Army Veterinary Department, 
vice Vet.-Lieut.-Col. Duck, C.B., who has vacated that. 
appointment, and to have the substantive rank of Vet.- 
Colonel in the Army. 


Tue Royvat PROcEsSION. 
VETERINARY ARRANGEMENTS. 


The following are the veterinary arrangements :— 

Veterinary Lieut.-Colonel J. Nunn, C.I.E., D.S.O., 
Deputy Director-General of the Army Veterinary De- 
partment, has been appointed tu discharge the adminis- 
trative duties of the Veterinary Department. The 
following Veterinary Officers will be employed :— ; 

(1). At the Cattle Market, Islington, Vet.-Captain 
E. E. Martin, A.V.D. 

(2). October 25-- 

Trafalgar Square, Vet.-Major J. Meredith, Ist L. G. 

The Monument, Vet.-Captain E. E. Martin, A.V.D. 

St. George’s Circus, Hon. Vet.-Lieut. W. §. Mulvey.. 

Horse floats will be alloted, two to Millbank Barracks 
and one to the Cattle Market, and will be stationed on- 
October 25 at the following places :— 

eee Square (South side). 
he Monument. 
Montague Street, Borough (premises of Messrs. Stanley 
and Sons.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


“ FARRIER-SERGEANT-MAJOR.” 


Sir,—I see by the V.R. that it was unanimously 
resolved that the Registration Committee recommen 
Council to notify all members concerned that it is, 1D 
their opinion, “unprofessional conduct” on the part % 
members of the College, to hold an appointment in any 
of H.M.’s military forces as farriers and ranks in betweed 
up to farrier-sergt.-major. This decision has, I have 00 
doubt, been arrived at after consideration of facts brought 
before them. 

_ This, in my humble opinion, 1s rather a mixed resolu- 
tion, for, taking the regulars first, no members who are 
able to pass into the A.V.D., and become a commissioned 
officer would prefer to enlist as a trooper and rise by 
ordinary promotion from shoeing-smith to farrier-sergt- 
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major unless for private reasons. _ If he did his diploma 
would be useless, although the knowledge gained by 
passing the necessary examinations to obtain the diploma 
would not. He would under the circumstances be plain 
‘Trooper Jones, or S. 8. Jones, or F. S. Jones, and not 
‘Trooper Jones, M.R.C.V.S., etc. This holds good of other 
professions. Many men holding good degrees are serving, 
and have served, in the ranks as private troopers and 
non-coms. for private reasons which are not by any means 
necessarily disgraceful, and they consider it an honour to 
oso. They do not disgrace their friends’ relations by 
doing so, others’ friends’ relations do not in these more 
enlightened days consider they have as a matter of course 
“ gone to the bad,” or converted themselves into a “ bad 
hat” by wearing H.M.’s uniform. The profession to 
which they belong by education does not consider this 
conduct as “ unprofessional” as they are unable, owing 
to their position, to make use of their degree in a pro- 
fessional sense. 

The Yeomanry, I admit, is somewhat different ; the 
difference in the work of the farriers being due to the 
different composition of the two units of the service. 
Yeomanry regiment only musters once a year, except for 
guards of honour, etc, The farrier’s services are so 
seldom required at troop or squadron drill that one may 
say they are not required at all; the horses, asa rule, 
belongingto the men riding them would not be brought 
¥  - if ill, and would be treated by the owner’s own 


In case of injuries their services might be required, 
but then again in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
they would be taken to their own home and treated by 
the owner's V.S., At camp the Farrier-sergeant, although 
under the command of the regimental V.S., if qualified 
is very often practically vet. to his squadron. Now he 
does nothing unprofessional that I can see, as he is only 
sergeant, and is addressed as such, and does not use his 
diplema at all but his knowledge, he salutes and is tem- 
porarily in a subordinate position to the Veterinary 
Surgeon, the man with the degree, the man who uses it, 
and is entitled to use it. If the farrier happens to treat 
any of his clients horses, of course with the full know- 
ledge and approval of the regimental V.S., as farrier, the 
client, although possibly a man of some standing in 

rivate life, and often a man of means, appreciates the 
act that he is junior temporarily to his vet., and calls 
him sergeant, and looks on him as such although know- 
ing he is a vet. He doesn’t consider he is doing any- 
thing derogatory amy more than he considers he himself 
is doing anything derogatory in serving as a trooper. 

I believe the same way of looking at a farrier’s position 
can be applied to the volunteer regiment which requires 
a farrier such as the Volunteer Artillery. 

From the above you will see I am somewhat interes- 
ted in the farrier’s position, and although personally I 
belong to a family which has had the honour of serving 
its various Kings and Queens for several generations as 
Officers in the Army, and have at the present time four 
brothers holding Commissions in His Majesty’s Regular 
Forces, I cannot see that [am doing anything degrad- 
ing to the Veterinary Diploma or unprofessional by 
acting as a Farrier-sergeant under a excellent regimental 
veterinary surgeon for some weeks in the year. 

I would further express my humble opinion that the 
powers that be whose duty it is to look after our conduct 
and manners would be doing a great deal more good by 
running to earth and warning or removing from the 
noble profession pub loafers, corner spitters, and convicts 
who are Members of the College. 

I enclose my card as a guarantee of good faith but not 
for publication.— Yours faithfully, 


a DIXSON v. PINSON CASE. 


ir, 

Although I have retired from the veterinary profession 
some years, as an old member I feel as deep an interest 
in its advancement and its dignity as ever. I have 
watched the above case and read the discussion in this 
week’s Record of the Registration Committee with inter- 
est and am gratified to know the committee have taken 
some decided action and condemned as unprofessional 
conduct tendering for acontract that was not advertised. 
I highly commend this decision as it may have the effect 
of deterring unscrupulous members of our, I hope 
honourable profession, from committing acts that, to 
say the least, are ungeatlemanly with impunity. I held 
three appointments as Inspector under the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Act for over 30 years under similar 
conditions as Mr. Dixson, but none of my contemporaries 
ever sulicited the members of the Corporations and other 
local authorities until I resigned the appointments, and 
I am quite confident if they had, the applications would 
not for one moment have been entertained. It would 
have been unfair and unjust after my serving them for 
sO many years without a complaint. To be dismissed 
from a long standing appointment isa slur and a humilia- 
tion. Any young veterinary surgeon with real ability 
and enthusiasm may come fresh into a town and sup- 
plant a respectable old-established practitioner like Mr. 
Dixson with an appointment of 18 years standing by 
employing tact and perhaps political influence, and get 
some weak kneed members of a Corporation to interest 
themselves on his behalf. I hope the decision of the 
Registration Committee will have a salutary and useful 
effect upon the future actions of all our members. 

I also see in this week’s Record that the Victoria 
Veterinary Benevolent Fund still require £75 more in 
order to secure the offer of £100. I will give £5 if 14 
others will subscribe £5 each and thus close the list. 
Some years ago I collected subscriptions from our pro- 
fession for a testimonial to the late George Fleming 
£450. Surely £400 should not be difficult to get for such 
a noble object as the V.B. Fund, there are plenty of 
friends [ knowin the profession £5 is a mere drop in the 
ocean if they will only part.—Yours faithfully, 

J. B. MartIn. 

Rochester, Oct. 22nd, 1902. 


THe Counci, MEETING.—A CORRECTION. 


Sir, 

I shall be glad-if you will allow me to correct a rather 
important error in the report of the recent meeting of 
Council which appeared in your last issue. In the second 
column of page 231, 15th line from the top, the word 
“announced” should be preceded by “not.” The ques- 
tion that I asked was whether Mr. Fraser thought there 
was nothing unprofessional in soliciting for a private 
contract that was not announced. Mr. Fraser answered 
that question in the affirmative, and I therefore took it 
upon myself to say that such a view deserved to be highly 
reprobated. Needless to say, there does not appear to 
me to be anything objectionable in tendering for a con- 
tract, whether public or private, when invited to do so.— 
am, ete., 

J. M’FADYEAN. 

Royal Veterinary College, 

22nd October, 1902. 


CENTRAL V.M.S. 


The Annual Dinner will take place at the Holborn 
Restaurant on Thursday, November 6th at7 p.m. The 
President, Mr. W. Perry man, in the Chair. 
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VICTORIA 
— BENEVOLENT ASSOCIATION. 
ear Sir, 
Will you ely announce that in my last list of 
donations I gave the name of G. E. Limes, of St. Alban’s, 
as having subscribed 2 guineas. It should have been 
Messrs. Jones and Elmes, St. Alban’s 2 guineas, and not 


G. Limes.—Yours, 
Fountain Court, W. F. BARRETT. 
22nd Oct. 1902. 


Temple, London. 
Communications, Books, AND Papers RECEIVED.— Messrs. 
M. Bray, W. Burt, A. M. Dickie, W. Awde, H. G. Simpson, 
F. Spencer, T. Parker, J.C.James, J.M’Fadyean, F.G. 
Rugg, W.M. Scott. Col. J. A. Nunn. 

Annual Report of Imperial Bacteriologist 1901-02, Calcutta ; 
Report of Department of Public Health, New Zealand, 1902 ; 
The Farmers’ Advocate (Toronto), East Cumberland News, 
Lancashire Daily Post, The Daily Graphic. 


Veterinary Societies—Addresses. 


Bompay V.M.A. 
Pres Major Jas. Mills, m.R.c.v.s. 
Vice-Pres: Vety.-Lieut. F.S. H. Baldrey, m.n.c,v.s. A.v.D. 
N. D. Dhakmarvala, Esq., G.B.v.c. 
8. N. R Ranina, Esq., G.B.v.c. 
N. Narsingrao, Esq., G.B.v.c. 
Hon. Sec. & Treas: V. E. Vakharia, Esq., G.B.v.c, 


Borper Counties V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. J. W. Hewson, .x.c.v.s., Wigton 
Hon. Sec. (pro tem.) : Mr. F. W. Garrett, m.R.¢.v.s., 
Dalegarth, Windermere 
Meetings, Second Friday of Feb., June, and October 


Caucutta V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. Greenhill, m.n.c.v.s. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. T. Assheton Smith, 156 Dhurrumtollah 


CentraL V.M.S. 
Pres. Mr. W. Perryman, m.R.c.v.s., 1389 Fentiman-road, S.W. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. E. Lionel Stroud, r.n.c.v.s., 
29 Sprirg-st., Hyde Park, W. 
Meetings, First Thursday in each month, except August 
and September, 10 Red Lion Square, Holborn, at 7 p.m. 


Centra V,A. oF TRELAND. 
Pres. Mr. W. A. Byrne, M.8.c.v.s., Roscommon 
Hon. Sec: Mr. J. J. Vahey, M.x.c.v.s., Balliurobe 
Treas; Mr. J. F. Healey, m.n.c.v.s., Midleton 


Eastern Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. John Pollock, F.x.c.v.s., Chapel Field-rd, Norwich 
Hon. Sec.: Mr. H. P. Standley, m.r.c.v.s. Wymondham 
Meetings, Second Tuesday, Feb. and July 


Guascow V.M.S. 
Pres. Principal McCall. ‘ 
Hon. Sec. Mr. John P. Small. 


Vet. Mep. Assn. or [RELAND. 
Pres: Mr. Chas. Allen, F.R.¢.v.s., 
35 North Frederick st., Dublin 
Mr. J. McKenny, m.n.c.v.s. 
116 Stephens-green-west, Dublin 


LancasHirE V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. R. C. Edwards, m.n.c.v.s., Newgate-st, Chester 
Hon. Sec.: Mr. G. H. Locke, .n.c.v.s. 
Grosvenor-street, Manchester 
Meetings, 1st Thursday in April, June, Sept., & Dec. 


LinconnsHirE V.M.S. 
Pres. Mr. E.C. Russell, m.r.c.v.s., Grantham 
Hon. Sec: Mr. T. Turner, m-8.c.v.s., Sleaford 
Treas: Mr. E, C. Russell, m.x.c.v.s., Grantham 
Meetings, Second Thursday, Feb., June and October 


Mipianp Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. Thomas Chambers, 
Wolverhampton- 
Hon. Sec: Mr. H. J. Dawes, F.R.c.v.s., Pe oa 
Camden House, High St., West Bromwich 
Meetings, Second Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday alternately in Feb., May, Aug. and Nov. 


Hen, Sec. 


Nationa Vet. Association. 
Pres: Mr. Frank W. Garnett, m.n.c.v.s., Windermere 
Sec: Mr. William Hunting, F.R.c.v.s, ; 
Treas: Mr. F. W. Wragg, F.R.c.v.s., Whitechapel, London. 


Nationa, VETERINARY BenEvoLENT & Morvan 
DeErFEncE Society. 
Pres: Mr. Geo. Morgan, ¥.2.c.v.s., 95 Stanhope-st. Liverpoo? 
Treas: Mr. BE. Faulkner, F.2.c.v.s., Manchester 
Hon. Sec: Mr. Sam. Locke, m.8.0.v.s. 
Grosvenor Street, Oxford-st., Manchester 


New Sourn Wares V.M.A. 
Pres; Mr. John Stewart, H. AND A.s. 
Vice: Mr. John Pottie, u. and a.s. 
Hon. Sec. d& Treas: Mr. J. D. Stewart, M.R.c.v.s. 


NortH or V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. J. Gofton, m.R.c.v.s., 21 Cleveland-rd, N. Shield s 
Hon. Sec: Mr. E. R. Gibson, m.R.c.v.s. 
25 Marlborough-street, Seaham Harbour 
Meetings, Third Friday, Feb., May, Aug. and Nov. 


Norru or Scotranp V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. J. McLauchlan Young, F.R.c.v.s., Univ. Aberdeen 
Sec. & Treas: Mr. Clement Baxter, w.n.c.v.s., Elgin 


Nortn Wares Y.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. Wynne Williams, ™.n.c.v.s., Dolgelly 
Alon. Sec. O. Trevor Williams, m.n.c.v.s., Llangefni 
Meetings, First Tuesday, March and September 


Ontario V.A. 
Pres: Mr. G. L. Robson. 
Sec: Mr. C. H. Sweetapple, Toronto. 


Royau Counties V.M.A. 


Pres: Mr. J. Sutcliffe Hurndall, m.R.c.v.s., 
Sussex Villas, Kensington 
Hon. Sec: Mr. Percy J. Simpson, m.r.c.v.s., Maidenhead 


Meetings, Last’ Friday, Feb., June and Nov. 


Royau Scortisn V.S, 
Pres: Mr. Reid, c.v.s. , Auchtermuchty. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. W. D. Fairbairn, m.n.c.v.s., Cupar, Fifeshire 


VETERINARY CoLLEGE M.A. 
Pres: Prof. Woodruff 
Hon. Sec: Mr. W. H. Chase,  R.c.v.s. 
Assist. H.S. Mr, Guy Sutton 


Scorrish V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. John Storie, m.R.c.v.s., East Linton 
Hon. Sec: Mr. Jchn Aitken, Junr., m.n.c.v.s., Dalkeith 


Sourn DurHam anp Nortu V.M.A. 
Pres.: Mr. W. N. Dobbing, m.z.c.v.s., Darlington 
Hon. Sec: Mr. W. Awde, F.R.c.v.s., Stockton-on-Tees. 
Meetings, First Friday, Mar., June, Sept. and Dec. 


SourHern Countigs V M.S. 
Pres: Mr. E. R. Harding, m.n.c.v.s, Fisherton st, Salisbury 
Hon. Sec: Mr. F. Spencer, m.n.c.v.s., Basingstoke, Hants 
Meetings, Last Thursday, Mar., June and Sept. 


South Wates anp Monmoutusnire V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. E. Sayer, .n.c.v.s., Newport, Mon. 
Hon Sec. Mr. D. G. Davies, m.n.c.v.s., High-st, Swansea 
Treas. Mr, E. Sayer, m.r.c.v.s., Newport, Mon. 
Meetings First Thursday in March, and Autumn. 


Western Countirs V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. W. Roach, F.x.c.v.s., York-rd, Exeter 
Hon. Sec: Mr. W. Ascott, m.r.c.v.s., Bideford 
Treas: Mr. P. G. Bond, m.r.c.v.s., Plymouth 
Meetings, Third Thursday, March, July and November 


West or Scorzanp V.M.A. 
Pres: Dz. James McIntosh McCall, Vety, Coll. Glasgow 
Hon. Sec: & Treas: Mr. J. Bishop, m.x.c.v.s., . 
754 Garscube Road, Glasgow 


YorxksHire V.M.A 
Pres Mr. Frank Somers, m.R.c.v.s. Wade Lane, Leeds 
Hon. Sec ; Mr. A. McCarmick, m.n.c.v.s., Kirkstall-rd, Leed® 
Meetings, Last Friday in Jan., Ap**), und October. 
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